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The best rest is not inaction, but is variety in 
actions. It is a change in work, not a change from 
work, When we are tired of a labor that is drudgery, 
we can refresh ourselves by taking hold of labor 
that we enjoy. It is in view of this truth that 
Shekespeare says: 

“The labor we delight in physics pain.” 


Next in practical importance to the being possessed 
by a purpose of doing something in the world, is the 
being possessed by a purpose of not hindering others 
in their doing whatever they have to do in the world. 
A man, or a woman, who keeps out of other people’s 
way, by not standing in a door, by not halting on a 
street-crossing, by not blocking a church aisle, fills a 
place in the world without filling anybody else’s 
place. And there are such persons on earth, however 
rarely they are stumbled upon. 


“The cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, choke the word.” “ Well,” thinks our impe- 
cunious friend, “here at least is a peril that I am 
secure from; for I do not get near enough to riches 
to be deceived thereby. You had better carry that 
text to the millionaires.”—In all which, he shows 
himself under a total mistake. Those who-have tried 


eso | yet, humanly speaking, there is no greater helper, no 





both extremes assure us that riches have no such 


power of deceiving close at hand, as they have in the 
distance. The man who wishes he was rich is apt to 
be the deluded man, while he who has got his wish 
is in a fair way to be “ dis-illusionized.” The rich 
man finds it no harder to go through the needle’s eye 
than “he that trusts in riches,’—and one can do this 
last on a very small cash capital indeed. 


Perhaps there is nothing under which men wince 
and fret more than the restraints and restrictions 
which the circumstances of life force upon them. And 


surer guide, than external restrictions. Every one 
knows that it is comparatively easy to act the gentle- 
man in a society where the forms of etiquette are 
rigidly observed ; but it is not easy to come up to the 
same requirement in a society where freedom is the 
rule and where rules are free. A newly employed 
street-car driver has no difficulty in finding the route 
over which he is to direct his horses. He cannot 
drive off the track without being jolted into a con- 
sciousness of his own error. But a ride across a 
trackless prairie, while it leaves the rider free from 
the restraints of the rail, correspondingly opens to 
him the danger of going astray. Many a young man 
desires to leave his present employment that he may 
be “ his own master.” But no one is competent to 
master himself until he knows how to impose restric- 
tions upon himself as the servant of that master; nor 
will he be competent to serve himself until he knows 
how to accept the restrictions which it would profit him 
to receive from himself as the master of that servant. 


Lying is supposed to be counted a virtue rather 
than a vice by Orientals; and exaggeration of lan- 
guage is a characteristic of all their conversation. 
But the ancient records of the East would go to show 
that this was not always so. An Egyptian tablet, 
that dates back to some four thousand years ago, 
even prior to the days of Abraham, gives a departed 
worthy’s record of his claims to acceptance with the 
Powers of the heavenly world. Among those things 
that he affirms to his credit is this: 

‘“T have taken pleasure in speaking the truth. 

“T have perceived the advantage to conform to this 
practice upon the earth from the first action [of my life] 
even to the tomb. 

“ My sure defense shall be to speak it [the truth] in 
the day when 

“T reach the divine judges, the skilful interpreters, dis- 
coverers of all actions, the chastisers of sins,” 

And again he declares for himself : 

“My mouth has always been opened to utter true 
things, not to foment quarrels. I have repeated what I 
have heard just as it was told to me.” 

That is a good record for an ancient Oriental. It 
would be a good record for a nineteenth-century 
Christian. 


Exploring in the East is by no means a safe and 
easy matter even in these days. There are dangers 
from the elements and from disease, as well as from 
the ruder peoples who are to be encountered at one 
‘point and another on the extreme verge of civiliza- 
tion. He who sets out for the far East with a purpose 
of making discoveries in the less familiar regions of 
the Oriental world, takes his life in his hand, and at 


at every step of his later way. A fresh illustration 
of this truth is given by the news of the shipwreck of 
Dr. Hilprecht, one of the editors of The Sunday 
School Times, on the coast cf the island of Samos, in 
the Grecian Archipelago, while on his way to Baby- 
lon with the expedition of scholars recently fitted out 
from the University of Pennsylvania. Samos is on 
the track of St. Paul’s travels, while the Apostle was 
journeying from Corinth to Jerusalem; and it is not 
far from Patmos, the island home of St. John. Dr, 
Hilprecht expresses the spirit of true Christian for- 
titude when he writes from the shores of Samos: 
“When we shall be rescued from here is at present 
unknown; but we are all well and happy in our 
miserable condition, and the journey will be continued. 
with the same courage.” Dr. Hilprecht is gaining 
fresh familiarity with the scenes and the peoples of 
Bible lands, and, if he is spared to return to his post 
of home duty, the Bible-studying public will have 
the advantage of his larger knowledge and richer 
experiences through his Oriental journeyings. 





TRAINING CHILDREN TO SABBATH 
OBSERVANCE. 


Every day in the week is the Lord’s day, for chil- 
dren; but one day in the week is peculiarly the Lord’s 
day, for children as well as for older persons. How 
to train a child to wise and faithful Sabbath observ- 
ance, is a question that puzzles many a Christian 
parent; and,-as a rule, the more wise and loving and 
Christ-like the parent, the greater the practical puzzle 
at this point. If, indeed, it were simply a question of 
compelling a child to conform to certain fixed and 
rigid rules of Sabbath observance, any able-bodied 
and determined parent, with a stern face, and the 
help of a birch rod and a dark closet, could compass 
all the difficulties of the case. But while it is a ques- 
tion of bringing the child to enjoy the loving service 
of God on God’s peculiar day, it requires other quali- 
ties than sternness on the parent’s part, and other 
agencies than a birch rod and a dark closet, to meet 
the requirements of the situation. And so it is that 
a right apprehension of the nature of a wise and 
proper observance of the Sabbath is an essential pre- 
requisite of the wise and proper training of children 
to such an observance. 

Love must be at the basis of all acceptable service 
of God. Any observance of the commands of God 
which is slavish and reluctaut, is sure to lack God’s 
approval, The Sabbath is a sign, or a token, of the 
loving covenant between God and his people. It is 
to be borne in mind, to be remembered, to be counted 
holy, accordingly. One day in seven is to be given 
up to loving thoughts of God, to a loving rest from 
one’s own work and pleasure, and to a loving part. in 
the worship of God. On that day, above other days, 
the thought of God’s children should be: 

“This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it.” 
How to train children to a joyous observance of the 
Lord’s day, to a joyous looking forward to its coming, 
and to a joyous looking back upon its memories, is a 
weightier question with thoughtful and intelligent 
Christian parents, than how to conform the conduct 


of children to the traditional ideas of legitimate Sab- — 
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in the training of children is a great wrong; but even 
a greater wrong than this is the training of children 
to count the Lord’s day a day of irksome constraint 
instead of a delight. 

To bring a child into habits of loying and reverent 
service is a matter of training; and that training 
ought to begin at a very early age of the child, and 
continue throughout the years of hig childhood, Long 
before a child can know what is the distinetive idea 
of the Sabbath, or why it is to be observed in a man- 
ner peculiar to itself, he can be trained to perceive 
that one day in seven is different from the other six 
days, and that its standard is higher and its spirit 
more joyous; that its tone is quieter, and its atmos- 
phere more reverent. And all this ought to be 
secured to every child in a Christian home, from the 
very outset of the child’s training to its close, Even 
a dog, or a horse, or an ox, learns to know and to 
prize some of the privileges and enjoyments of the 
Sabbath ; and an infant in arms is as capable as one 
of the brutes of receiving an impression of tryth in 
this realm of fact and sentiment.’ But in the case of 
the infant or of the brute everything depends upon 
those persons who have it in training. 

A common cause of trouble in this matter is, that 
the training does not begin early enough. A child 
is permitted to go on for months, if not for years, 
without any direct suggestion of a difference between 
the Sabbath and other days of the week; and when 
the first attempt is made to show him that such a 
difference ought to be recognized, he is already fixed 
in habits which stand in the way of this recognition, 
so that the new call on him breaks in unpleasantly 
upon his course of favorite infantile action, Yet it 
ought to be so that a child’s earliest consciousness of 
life is linked with the evidences of the greater light 
and joy and peace of the day that is above other 
days of the week, in his nursery experiences, and that 
his earliest habits are in the line of such a distinction 
as this. And thus it can be, 

It is for the parents to make clear the distinction 
that marks, in the child’s mind, the Sabbath as the 
day of days in the week’s history. The child may 
be differently dressed, or differently washed, or dif- 
ferently handled, on that day from any other. Some 
more disagreeable detail of its morning toilet, or of 
its day’s management, might on that day be omitted, 
as a means of marking the day. There may be 
a sweeter song sung in its hearing, or a brighter 
exhibit of some kind made in its sight, or a pecu- 
liar favor of some sort granted to it, which links 
a special joy with that day in comparison with the 
days on either side of it. So soon as the child is old 
enough to grasp a rattle or to play with a toy, there 
ought to be a difference between his Sabbath rattle 
or other toy, and his weekday delights in the same 
line. By one means or another he should have the 
Sabbath to look back upon as his brightest memory, 
and to look forward to as his fondest anticipation. 
And in this way he can be trained to enjoy the Sab- 
bath, even before he can know why it is made a joy 
to him. A child is well started in the line of wise 
training when he is carried along as far as this. 

When the anniversary of a child’s birthday comes 
around, a loving parent is likely to emphasize and 
illustrate to the child the parental love which should 
make that season a season of gladness and joy to the 
child. Special gifts or special favors are bestowed 
on the child at such a time, so that the child shall: be 
sure to welcome each successive return of his birthday 
anniversary. So, again, when the Christmas anniver- 
sary has come, the Christian parent sees to it that the 
child has a cause of delight in the enjoyments and 
possessions it brings. It is not that the parents are 
lacking in love at other times; but it is that the child 
shall have fresh reminders at these anniversary sea- 
sons of that love which is unfailing throughout the 
year. So it ought to be, in the effort to make clear 


and prominent, on each Sabbath’s return, the love of 


God which is the same at one time as at another. As 
the parents will treasure little gifts as loving sur- 


Christmas anniversary, so the parents ought to plan 
to make each new Sabbath a better, brighter day 
than any other of the week ; and to this end the best 
things for the child’s enjoyment may well be kept 
back until then, as a help to this uplifting of the 
delights of the day aboye the week-days’ highest level, 
It is customary to keep a child’s best clothing for 
use on the Sabbath. It might well, also, be custom- 
ary to keep a child’s best toys, best pictures, best 
books, best enjoyments, for a place in the same day 
of days in the week’s round, This is a custom in 
many a well-ordered Christian home, and the advan- 
tages of it are apparent there. The Sabbath closet, 
or the Sabbath cabinet, or the Sabbath drawer, ought 
to be a treasure-house of delights in every Christian 
home ; not to be opened except on the Sabbath, and 
sure to bring added enjoyment when it is opened in 
the children’s sight. In that treasure-house there 
may be bright colored pictures of Bible scenes ; Sun- 
day-school papers ; books of stories which are suitable 
and attractive above others for Sabbath reading; 
dissected maps of Bible lands, or dissected pages of 
Bible texts ; models of the Tabernacle, or of Noah’s 
Ark and its inmates. Whatever is there ought reso- 
lutely to be kept there at all other times than on the 
Sabbath. However much the children may long for 
the contents of that treasure-house, between the Sab- 
baths, they ought to find it impossible to have a view 
of them until that day of days has come again. The 
use of these things should be associated inseparably, 
in the children’s minds, with the Lord’s day and its 
privileges, and so should help to make that day a 
delight, asa day of God’s choicest gifts to those whom 
he loves and who love him. 

Even for the youngest children there may be a 
touch of Sabbath enjoyment in a piece of Sabbath 
confectionery, or of Sabbath cake, of a sort allowed 
them at no other time, There are little ones who are 
not permitted to haye candy freely at their own 
homes, but who are privileged to haye a choice bit, 
or so, at their grandmother's, where they visit, after 
Sunday-school, on every Lord’s day. And there are 
grown-up children who remember pleasantly that 
when they were very little ones they were permitted 
to have a make-believe Sabbath visit together in 
their happy home, with a table spread with tiny 
dishes of an attractive appearance, which they never 
saw except on the Sabbath. There are others who 
remember with what delight they were accustomed, 
while children, after a certain age, to sit up and have 
a place at the family table at tea-time, on Sundays; 
although on other days they must be in bed before 
that hour, If, indeed, the Lord’s day is made a day 
of peculiar delight to children, with the understand- 
ing on their part, as they come to years of under- 
standing, that this is because the day is peculiarly 
the Lord’s day, there is a gain to them, so far, 
in the Lord’s plan of the Sabbath for man’s welfare 
in the loving service of the loving God. But if, on 
the other hand, the first impressions in the children’s 
mind concerning this day of days are, that it is a day 
of harsh prohibitions and of dreariness and discom- 
fort, there is so far a dishonoring in their minds of 
the day and of Him whose day it is; and for this 
result their unwise parents are, of course, responsible. 

As children grow older, and are capable of com- 
prehending more fully the spiritual meanings and 
privileges and possibilities of the Sabbath, they need 
more help from their parents,—not less help, but 
more,—in order to their wise use of the day, and to 
the gaining of its greatest advantages. 
family worship ought to have more in it on the Lord’s 
day than on any other day of the week. Its exer- 
cises should be ampler and more varied. Either at 
that hour, or at some other, the Sunday-school lesson 
for the week should be taken up and studied by 
parents and children together. The singing of fitting 
and attractive songs of joy and praise will naturally 
have larger prominence, then and at other hours 
of the day and evening. And parents ought to 
find time on the Lord’s day to read aloud to their 
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as well as to lead in familiar conversation with them, 
For this mode of training there can be no satisfactory 
substitute. Of course, it takes time, and it calls for 
courage, for self-denial, and for faith. But it is 
worth more than all it costs. 

The spirit of the entire day’s observances ought to 
be a reverent spirit ; but it should be understood by 
the parents that true reverence ig better shown in 
gladness than in gloom. ‘Where the Sabbath igs 
counted a dismal one by the children, it is obvious 
that the parents have failed to train their children to 
hallow that day, as the day which is peculiarly sacred 
to the love of their loving Father in heaven, Whether 
at home, or at Sunday-school or any other church 
service, the children should be helped to realize that 
the day is a day of brightness and of cheer; that 
while differing in its occupations and enjoyments from 
all other days, it isthe best of them all. When alittle 
boy out of a home thus ordered heard one of his com- 
panions express, on Sunday, a wish that it was already 
Monday, the little fellow said; with evident hearti- 
ness, “ Why, don’t you like Sunday? J like it, best 
of all the days.” And so it ought to be in the case 
of every boy and girl in a Christian home. 

In short, by one means or by another, or by one 
means and by another, children ought to be trained 
to find the Sabbath a day of delight in the Lord’s 
service; and parents ought to see to it that their 
children are thus trained. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How to make the Sabbath a delight to children, within 
the limits of a wise observance of the day, is a question 
of practical importance to every thoughtful Christian 
parent. So many inquiries on this subject have been 
received by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, that 
he has been led to treat the matter at some length in the 
leading Editorial of this issue. Among the letters re- 
ceived by him which are deserving of a place just here, 
because of the suggestions they contain, is the following 
one from a Baltimore reader: 


Your very helpful suggestions upon many good points, have 
induced me to ask if you cannot be helpful in giving in your 
paper a list of books, or other reading matter, conducive to 
profitable and suitable instruction and entertainment to children 
on the Sabbath. Many parents know that there must exist just 
the proper and needed books for such purpose, but what they 
are they do not know. Foster’s Story of the Bible, for young 
children, has been a blessing in many households; but when, as 
in my house, this has been read and re-read, something addi- 
tional is needed. How to entertain children at home on the 
Sabbath, without allowing them the use of their games or the 
reading of the ordinary books suitable for the week-days, is a 
question giving much concern. You can, I am sure, help to 
solve the difficulty, and some of your many correspondents can 
further assist. 


A Philadelphia lady writes out of a rich and valued 
experience as a Christian mother, after this sort: 


Your wise words upon the subject of the training of children 
have so often helped me that I venture to come to you for 
adyice upon a matter which, to me, seems very important; 
namely, how shall our children spend their leisure hours on 
Sunday? When my children were small, I found it very easy 
to make Sunday a happy day. They had a very handsome set 
of animals, which were reserved for that day. With these we 
enacted parts of the stories of Eden and the ark. We built 
Jericho with blocks, and marched up and possessed it with tin 
soldiers. We had a blackboard and colored crayons, and I 
illustrated Bible stories to the best of my ability, and often to 
their great delight. We played Sunday-school, and, by way 
of making our numbers respectable, my three little daughters 
were allowed to bring their dolls to the service, on condition 
that each “little mother” recited the golden texts, as they were 
ealled, for her child. As my children grew older, and learned 
to read, we made Sunday clocks, and played a delightful game 
called “‘ Bible Questions,” We have now almost exhausted our 
resources, as far as the older children are concerned. During 
the five summer months, in whjch we are in the country, they 
attend Sunday-school immediately after the morning service, 
and consequently are free during the entire afternoon. They 
enjoy reading; but many of the books which they bring from 
the Sunday-school library, excellent as they may be for any 
other day, are not Sunday books. It has been suggested to me 
that sewing for the poor, being a “work of mercy,” might be 
allowable. I do not see my way clear to introduce it, however. 
After tea we have family prayers, at which the children go 
through some questioning on Bible subjects. Their father then 
gives them a word, such as “faith,” “ holiness,” etc., and they 
recite all the verses they can remember in which the word is 
introduced, We also sing for an hour, and take some trouble 
to find attractive music. If you could suggest some Sunday 





children, or to tell them stories suited to their needs, 
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and also some books which they might with propriety read on 
that day, you would confer a very great favor, not only upon 
me, but upon many other mothers who are in the same dilemma. 


The main principles involved in these questions 
severally are discussed inthe Editorial referred to. The 
letter of the Philadelphia mother contains practical hints 
for many a reader in the line of these principles. The 
best available lists of approved books for Sunday reading 
are given under the head of Notes on Open Letters in 
The Sunday School Times for October 20. ‘“‘ Faith 
Latimer’s”’ list, as published by Ward and Drummond, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, is peculiarly valuable in 
this line. An objection to “sewing for the poor” on 
Sundays is, that this is the proper work for week-days ; 
while the Sabbath occupations should belong to that day 
peculiarly. Dissected maps of Palestine, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and other sacred composi- 
tions, ina similar dissected form, for use by: the little 
ones in their Sunday occupations, are to be obtained at 
the Berean Tract Depository, 33 Bedford Street, New 
York. Other helps to children’s Sunday occupations, 
in variety, can be obtained from Henry D. Noyes, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Literalism is the bane of reason. The man who insists 
on taking your words literally in ordinary conversation, 
‘is sure to misunderstand you. The man who looks at 
what is said, rather that at what is meant, in any unin- 
spired volume, must inevitably fail to comprehend the 
contents of that volume. Pre-eminently is it true that 
he who would be slavishly bound by the narrow and 
literal signification of the human words in any single 
passage of the Book of books, without recognizing the 
broader sense in which they are to be interpreted, is 
thereby shut off from the true meaning of the sacred 
narrative. To him, the statement that the sun set in the 
evening and rose in the morning, while Jacob was at 
Peniel, is a proof of proofs that “the sun do move.” 
And this slavish regard to literalism is by no means 
confined to the more ignorant class of Bible readers. 
It is a barrier to progress in the study of the Scriptures 
in the minds and hearts of many an intelligent Bible 
student. Evidences of this fact are multiplied in the 
letters of troubled readers of The Sunday School Times, 
in comment on the apparent freedom with the Bible 
narrative indulged in by some of the careful lesson-help 
writers. Just now, one of the puzzling questions is, 
How dry must the river-bed of the Jordan Lave been, in 
order to justify the inspired assertion that it was “dry 
land,” or “dry ground”? It is a careful Bible student 
who writes on this point, from Minnesota, to say 

The Scripture states explicitly and repeatedly that Israel 
passed over Jordan on “dry land.” Many of the lesson-writers 
call it “mud,” coming up through the “ wet slime,” the “muddy 
ooze,” ete. Which shall we teach ? 

And it is a New Jersey reader of exceptional careful- 
ness who practically repeats the question of the Minne- 
sota correspondent, as follows: 

Does not “Homer nod” (so to speak) when Dr. McLaren 
speaks of “ plucking the soles of their feet from the slimy bot- 
tom”? Howcan “slimy ” and the “ stood firm on dry ground” 
be made to harmonize? ® 

Of course, if the Lord had chosen to lay a “ Belgian- 
block ” pavement across the Jordan-bed, for the Israelites 
to cross on, he could have done so; but the record is that 
the waters were cut off, or dammed up, above the cross- 
ing-place, so that the waters below that dam should run 
off and leave a foot-way for the Israelites. A bared river- 
bed could fairly be called “dry land,” even though it 
were not so dry as to be uncomfortably dusty for the 
pilgrims passing over it. It is true, moreover, as Dr. 
McLaren suggests, that the Hebrew word translated 
“lifted up,” as applied to the feet of the priests, in 
Joshua 4: 18, seems to imply a previous sinking of the 
feet into a soft river bottom ; and certainly the text seems 
to make a distinction between the “dry ground ” in the 
river-bed and the “dry land ” on the river bank (comp. 
Josh. 8: 17, and 4:18). The priests’ feet may, indeed, 
have been all the firmer if they were sunken into the soft 
ground, or mud, or slime, of the river-bed, instead of 
resting on the surface of a hard or a dusty road-bed. 

But there is still another question, in connection with 
this narrative, which perplexes a Connecticut reader, 
who thus writes : 

In studying the lesson for Sunday, October 21, in the Bible- 
class of which I am a member, we came to an argument like 
this: Did Joshua personally lay in “ the midst of Jordan” the 
twelve stones (Josh. 4 : 9), as it literally reads? or did he, as 
inferred from the twentieth verse of the same chapter, cause 
them to be laid by the help of the Israelites ? 


It certainly does say, in the Bible record, that “ Joshua 


where the feet of the priests which bare the ark of the 
covenant stood;” and if we are to take this statement 
in its literalness, we must admit that it was Joshua. him- 
self who set up those stones. So, again, it is said that 
Joshua “set up in Gilgal” (see Revision at Josh. 4: 20) 
the twelve stones which the twelve men had taken out of 
Jordan. A slavish literalness would bind us to believe 
that all this work was done by Joshua personally. But 
a reasonable view of the language employed would show 
us that the meaning of that language is that this work 
was done under Joshua’s direction. And after all the 
real question, in the reading of any such Bible passage, 
is not, What is said? but, What is meant? Literalism 
in Bible-reading often stands as a bar to the comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the Word of God, and therefore 
ought to be guarded against religiously. 








HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 





O precious gift of thoughtful love! 
To weariness the timeliest 
That it can need or ask, above 
All price, the benison of rest! 
The rest that help and healing brings, 
To wakeful eyes that watch and weep, 
Beneath its strong and silent wings. 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


And then to them whom lovingly 
His tender hand to sleep hath stilled, 
He giveth on in full and free 
Bestowal, till all need is filled. 
To sinew strength, so it may bear 
The burden of another day, 
To failing heart the will to dare 
The strain and peril of the way. 


And thus there cometh by his gift, 
Out of this mimic death of sleep,— 
Marvel of love,—the silent lift 
To fuller life, whose feet can keep 
Upon the rugged way their hold, 
And steadily can onward fare, 
Come toil and trouble manifold, 
Gladness or sadness, peace or care. 


He giveth sleep, with gentle hand 
From weary limb and throbbing brain,— 
His angel,—to unclasp the band 
That holds them prisoners to pain.. 
In slumber sweet he giveth peace, 
Longer or shorter let it be, 
Yet for the while a glad release, 
A welcome, blest immunity. 


Sometimes the waking here below 
Is only to another morn 
Of time on earth; but even so 
His own to fresher life are born. 
And sometimes they from sleep awake 
Not here, but on the other side ; 
And so to them has come the break 
Of the transcendent morning-tide, 


A quiet sleep, the last, will be 
His giit to his beloved, when 
They lie at rest as peacefully 
As lay their buried King; and then, 
As angels rolled away the stone, 
And forth in glory came the King, 
With them, like as with him, his own 
God will to life immortal bring. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ST. PAUL’S DISCIPLINE OF HIS BODY. 


BY A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., 
Ex-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 


The knowledge of human nature is not a mere know- 
ledge of mind and body as such, but of their co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation in the functions of life. Body, so 
far as we are concerned, is not matter simply regarded, 
but matter specifically organized for the sake of spirit; 
and hence, in the Mosaic account of creation, there was 
an emphatic prudence in the ongoings of Omnipotence, 
that the silence might portend the significance of the 
words: “Let us make man in our image.” Matter 
abstractly received is not the ground on which spirit and 
its physical companion meet; but there is a twofold 
adjustment, in which a divine compromise adapts matter 
to mind and mind to matter. And the determinative 
quality in the Edenic probation was pivoted on the 
principle of restraint or self-denial,—the same law 
which, under an economy of grace, has been re-en- 
acted and perpetuated. “Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge 





set up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, im the place 


of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day 





that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” That is 
Genesis; and here, long centuries afterward, we have in 
1 Corinthians 9; 24-27 a man, no other than an apostle, 
and a very eminent apostle, stating, illustrating in figura- 
tive vividness of language, and enforcing by his own 
experience and example, the self-same principle of dis- 
ciplinary restraint: “I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection: lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.” 

But in this instance of the illustrious apostle to the 
Gentiles, how naturally we recall the biography of him, 
the one Perfect Man, in whom self-denial was only rela- 
tive and initiatory to that self-sacrifice in which God 
was reconciled to man and man to God. What we have 
recognized in the provision of the scheme of nature 
respecting the union of body and mind, we see in Christ 
carried to perfection in that union of the two natures, 
divine and human, in which, the seat of personality 
being in the divine, the union had the unity that was 
infinitely calm and serene, without jar and jostle, in a 
life and career exhaustive of manifold earthly experiences, 
Whatever may be claimed for modern physiology, and 
especially for mental physiology, it is indisputable that 
St. Paul had a sufficient comprehension of its basal facts 
to understand its moral and religious applications both 
to the doctrine and piactice of Christianity. How 
thoroughly interior this acquaintance was in the very 
essence of his intellectual and physico-spiritual being, 
we may infer from the methods underlying his fixed 
habits of thought. Certainly he was poetic and impas- 
sioned in those ranges of sentiment and style alike dis- 
tinctive of Greek and Roman literature, reminding the 
scholar of the Periclean era in the thirteenth of First 
Corinthians, and in the twelith of Romans of the terse- 
ness and compressed intensity of the Augustan age. 

Imagination is instinctively mediatorial in the facul- 
ties of the mind. Passing swiftly from fact to figure, 
from ideas to ideals, from bare realism to truths couched 
in the dim nebule of the firmament of remoter thought, 
it is always fulfilling the divine purpose of the original 
plan of creation in that most ancient of wedlocks,—the 
wedded union of mind and body. We have learned 
from the fourfold gospel how beautiful this sympathy 
was, and how close between the Grand Teacher in the 
antithetic moods of the didactic and the illustrative, and 
how the natural advance in method kept pace with the 
time and demand of circumstances, so that the parables 
fell from his lips just at the epoch of his unique ministry 
best fitted to make their impression. The imagination 
of St. Paul is precisely of the kind and quality to give 
adequate expression to his temperament and character 
in the large range of personal and official activity. The 
agonistic element, as Dr. Howson suggests, is prominent 
in his metaphors; and, at the same time, so possessed is 
the writer by the dominant conception of the idea, that 
it distributes the flow of arterial blood, fresh force, and 
heated vitality into the minuteness and detailed fluency 
of allegory. 

Now, let us pause a moment to consider “the storage 
of life” as a sanitary force, which has gone on in this 
man first as Saul of Tarsus, and afterwards as the Apostle 
Paul, under the laws of providence and grace. If we 
recognize, on physiological data, the conditions favor- 
able to this storage, and its availability of “‘reserved 
resources” for such seasons as tax endurance to an 
extreme limit, I think we will agree that the Benjamite 
had reason to be thankful for those hereditary tribal 
qualities which belonged to his Hebrew blood in so emi- 
nent a degree. It is the firm, close-grained wood that 
readily takes the polish; and, in the texture of one’s 
nature, Christianity has respect to natural temperament 
and constitutional qualities in the selection of her repre- 
sentative men as the agents of the highest human office. 
No fear have we of the heathenish vernacular in such 
terms as “ fate” and “destiny,” if the personal quality of 
the self-determining will is assured us by physiological 
science, no less than by consciousness. Therefore the 
emphasis we lay on heredity as a fundamental condition 
in this problem of the “storage of life” for future uses, 
Could it have been outside of a providential purpose 
that the young Saul of Tarsus was sent to Jerusalem, 
educated at the feet of Gamaliel, superadding the intense 
zealotry of its permeating culiure to the exact forms of 
professional knowledge, finally attaining a most popular 
position among the foremost champions of Pharisaism 
at the culmination of its power and prestige? Could this 
have been physiologically possible without a storage in 
his hereditary capacity for that sort of leadership among 
men, scarcely one remove from the genius of military 
strategy, which the Paul of the later portion of the 
Acts of the Apostles (chaps. 11-28), presents to the 
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turesque pages of St. Luke, who, of all the New Testa- 
ment writers, was best qualified by native endowments, 
acquired culture, and the accesses of inspiration, to 
become the historian of the Christian church in the 
birth-throes of a new creed and a new civilization, des- 
tined to impart the impulse of a world-wide expansion 
to human hopes and endeavors? 

First views of a thought are seldom educative. They 
are commonly glances, no more. Itisthe recall of such 
thoughts that brings into play the associative and sug- 
gestive faculties; and, if it happen as it generally does, 
nerves and brain-cells assume a state somewhat changed 
from the initiating process of intellection, and mere per- 
ception becomes conception, It is resuscitation plus the 
subtle expanding of unconscious elements that have 
found access to the nuclei already formed. Very 
plainly I see now the skill of my teacher, who never 
allowed me to be content with what school-boys called 
getting a lesson. With him, getting a lesson meant 
recall, recall, recall; and he impressed upon me the 
most useful habit of student-life, the special function of 
frequent reviewing to see how the old ideas looked ; and 
my experience attests the fact, that each look detected 
a new and freshened physiognomy in the object-gallery 
of my mind. Past threescore and ten, which Dr. Benja- 
min Ward Richardson of England calls the “ classical 
age,” I find myself in glad sympathy with the view he 
advocates, that the “storage of life” is improving even 
on to this period of existence. Take the case of “ Paul 
the aged.” Out of that granary of precious seed, life 
long in building and furnishing, is it not a matter for 
devout thanksgiving that the grand epistles—Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians—came with such timeliness in 
our chronometers? and think you that even “ Paul 
the aged ’*\could have written such letters, had not the 
rich storage been ample enough to vitalize his brain, 
vivify his imaging faculty, and diffuse the warmth of his 
heart in mighty pulses through his brain? Pause a 
moment, and reflect how the prisoner at Rome must 
have felt the words leap to utterance and thrill, like 
the electric fluid, through the links of the chain that 
bound him ! 

Now, while dwelling on a few salient points in the 
wide scope of this interesting topic, I have not allowed 
myself to enter into the discussion of the details of this 
subject.” I have merely intended to give some hints as 
to the providential law connected with the storage of 
life, the outworking of this law of heredity as the foun- 
dation of its energy, and a general illustration from St. 
Paul’s career as to the bearing of his case on the subject 
in hand. Surely these auxiliary helps are desirable in 
our efforts to understand the character and the successes 
of this wonderful man. Looking at the continuity of 
his natural attributes, how sharply defined in Saul the 
Pharisee and persecutor of the Christian church, and 
how these race and sect qualities reappeared, purged 
from earthly admixtures and refined until he was per- 
fected in temperance, moderation, and unity “all round;” 
—the bodily functions balanced and the moral and spirit- 
ual virtues adjusted to symmetry and proportion. I know 
of no words more appropriate than Thomson’s to close 
this essay : 

* From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression,” 
Athens, Ga, 





AMONG THE PEASANTS IN THE 
DOLOMITES. 
BY MRS. JULIA ROBERTSON. 


Cadcre is a high mountainous district, only eighty 
miles or so from Venice, and about the same from Inns- 
bruck; but the Brenner Pass to its left, and the Sem- 
mering to its right, carry north the streams of travelers 
from Venice and Florence, so that it is but little known 
to the generality of tourists, It lies off the beaten track, 
behind, behind stupendous ramparts of dolomite, whose 
thousands of tall sharp peaks bristle like lance points 
against the sky. It yields its beauties only to those who, 
eschewing railways, are content to take to the road either 
on wheels or on their own feet, and are willing to put up 
with the rough-and-ready comforts of its rustic inns, 

This valley, now lapsed into forgetfulness, once played 
an important part in the history of Italy, for in early days 
it.was the great highway from the north into that coun- 
try. From remotest times the waters of its river, the 
Piave, have borne down to Altinium and Aquileia, and 
later to the lagoons of Venice, the splendid timber for 
which its forests are famoys, Cadore has an ancient 
history going back for twenty centuries, and throughout 
that time has always had a record of bravery and inde- 
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pendence, Its early inhabitants, judging from antiqui- 
ties dug up, and from inscriptions found, were probably 
Celtic and Etruscan, In the few years preceding the 
birth of our Lord, the various tribes inhabiting these 
mountains were brought into some sort of submission 
to the Romans, who built castles and garrisoned the old 
strongholds, As the centuries passed, Goths and Huns, 
Ostrogoths and Longobards, and in more modern times 
Germans and Austrians, poured their hordes and armies 
through these passes into sunny Italy, devastating all 
on their way. But through all these vicissitudes the 
Cadorini, though sometimes subdued, retained many of 
their rights, and always speedily regained their inde- 
pendence. Cadore was a republic for over a thousand 
years. To us, however, perhaps the thing the most 
interesting in its early history is the fact that Christi- 
anity was brought to it by Roman soldiers. Who knows 
—perhaps by some of those very men, who taking their 
turns as guards chained to St. Paul, heard from his lips, 
and made manifest in all the Pretorium, the precious 
truths for which he was in bonds. How difficult is it to 
judge rightly of the value of the work one is doing! 
How apt would one be if shut away from his natural 
sphere of work, in bitterness of soul, to hold his tongue, 
yea, even from good words. Paul at first thought his 
bonds were an hindrance, and yet but for those bonds 
who knows when Cadore would have been Christianized ! 
Those soldiers, taught by him, carried the gospel with 
them when sent on other duty; and whilst fighting in 
this region under their captains, Drusus and Tiberius, 
fought also under the Captain of their Salvation; and 
whilst, as some one has said, “they won the land for 
King Cesar, they won the people for King Jesus.” 

The chief place in Cadore is Pieve, the: interest of 
which in the eyes of the world consists in its being the 
birthplace of the great Titian, and that to it he returned 
year after year, exchanging for a time the suffocating 
heat of Venice with its glassy lagoons, and its high pal- 
aces refracting and intensifying the scorching blaze of 
summer sunshine for the green, fresh valleys, and the 
great shadows of the mountains in these high lands. 

The little town is full of him. There is the old 
tumble-down house in which he was born; the house of 
his grandfather, in which is an early fresco of his, 
painted when he was but eleven years old; his statue 
stands in the market-place; his name appears over the 
shop doors, the grocer is a Vecellio descended from his 
cousin, so is'the pro-sindaco, and the inn-keeper, and 
the cobbler. Several families can boast of at least a 
sketch signed by him; the church is rich in having two 
good paintings,—one an altar-piece in the Vecellio family 
chapel, in which he has introduced portraits of his 
brother, his daughter, and himself, as well as of his 
cousin Marco. Then in the little museum, founded by 
the head priest here, Don Anionio, “the Canonico,” 
are a number of his letters and many curious family 
documents. Amongst these is a déed, by which the 
Emperor Charles V, created him a count; bit it was 
a very useless one, for the Cadorini had early made a 
law forbidding any one to hold a title, on pain of losing 
his rights as a member of the republic. They evidently 
brooked no interference nor dictation, for by another 
law no priest was ailowed to take any part in public 
affairs, nor to have a voice in any matter outside things 
spiritual. Perhaps the habit has had its effect, and 
though now other laws hold sway, the priest, at Pieve, 
at any rate, seems to be a good man, busy only about the 
religious needs of his flock, and doing his best to teach 
them “to be good” according to his lights. We were 
pleased to see on his church-door the following notice: 
“Christians, do not swear. God is thy creator and judge. 
Jesus is thy Saviour. Mary is thy loving mother. Jesus 
in the communion is the bread of thy soul. The saints 
are thy advocates with God. Christians, respect these 
holy names, if thou wouldest that God should preserve 
thee from evil and bless thee!” 

Hearing there was a Sunday-school held, we were 
curious to see in what it consisted. We found the 
church full of children, packed as tightly as the seats 
and foot-boards could hold. There was a babel of noise 
and under-voiced chatter, and they were jumping up and 
down, climbing on the book-rests, and playing with each 
other. Some few had books, and were reading aloud to 
those near who chose to listen. An assistant priest 
walked up and down, tapping with a stick when the 
noise ‘was too loud. There were no classes and no 
teachers. We began to think we had come in at a 
moment of “ riposo,” and we waited for lessons to begin. 
But, lo and behold! a bell tinkled, and “school” was 
over. Monsignore the Canonico came up the aisle, and, 
gathering a few children round him, asked questions in 
low tones, which certainly only those close by could 
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hear. The questions and answers were somewhat after 
this sort: ‘“‘ What saint’s day isthis?” ‘St. Joachim’s,” 
“Who was Joachim?” “A pope.” “Was there not 
another Joachim, and who was he?” “The father of 
the Blessed Virgin.” ‘What duty do you owe your 
father?” Various answers came slow!y—“ Love,” “ Re- 
spect,” “Help.” “What, nothing else? Think again.” 
At last a voice said, “Obey.” ‘‘Yes, obey; but how 
many of you do that?” Then he said that as the pope 
was their spiritual father, much more must obedience be 
shown to him. Respect and obedience should be given 
to all in authority except in things that are wrong. No 
one should do what is wrong, no matter who orders it, 
And he concluded: “Those who do what they know is 
evil, commit a great sin; but in the case of those who do 
not do wrong wilfully—well—pazienza /” and, with that, 
“instruction in religion” was over for the week. 

Whatever may be the defects in their instruction, the 
people seem to have escaped the terrible deterioration 
of character that has fallen on the other inhabitants of 
Venetia, especially on those of Venice, who are content 
to remainsin groveling poverty rather than exert them- 
selves overmuch. There is amongst the Cadorini just the 
reverse of this,—a spirit of sturdy honesty and honorable 
independence. The women do most of the hard work of 
agriculture; and those men who are not occupied in the: 
forest in the preparation of the timber for export, go off 
elsewhere to earn money. As one woman said, “Our 
men go for a walk (vanno a spasso) in America. They 
send us home money, and then in a few vears come 
back with their savings, and build us better houses.” 

As we wander about the valleys and mountain-sides, 
we have many opportunities of talking with the peasants 
and of hearing their ideas; for they are frank and open, 
and like to talk with the only /orestieri who have ever 
stayed so long among them. They have quaint modes 
of speech, different from those in other parts of Italy. 
It seems rather surprising at first, for instance, to be 
“T hope you are clean to-day,” 
saysone. “I am sorry you are not looking clean this 
morning,” says another. At last it dawns on you that 
here “clean” (pulita) is synonymous with “ well” (bene). 

As yet Cadore is unbroken ground as far as evange- 
lizing work is concerned, so no one seems prejudiced in 
the matter of religion, or to have been set on their guard 
against the wicked “ Protestanti.” A pleasant episode 
in our stay here was the giving away, during our 
rambles, of a number of pretty picture and text cards, 
and we have been quite surprised at the delight with 
which they were accepted. Only once in all our 
two months here did a woman look askance at the 
offered card, drawing back, and saying, ‘‘ We have the 
Madonpa, and that’senough.” Some days of our stay had 
passed before a good opportunity of giving the cards arose. 
At length, however, as we were going up a steep bosky 
glade called Rauza, a whole troop—fully twenty—of 
children collected round us. They had baskets on their 
shoulders, and rakes and cords, and were going up the hills 
to help their parents turn their hay. They swarmed 
around us, chattering away, and looking with amazement 
atthe novel sight of alady onadonkey. Producing one of 
the cards with a picture of sheep and mountains, I asked, 
“ Who wants this?” A momentary hush of shyness fell 
on the cluster of little ones; then one hand was held out, 
then another, and the sight of a ship brought the boys to 
the fore. I said: “These are good words of i/ Signor 
Gest ; 80, besides looking at the pictures, you must read 
the words, and remember them.” Several began to read 
them on the spot with great interest, saying “ Bello, 
bello,” as they read, whilst the others pressed forward 
for their share. Then, like magic, they all scampered 
off zhead, stopping now and then among the trees to 
compare pictures. Over twenty minutes later our path 
brought us in sight of a neighboring slope, on which, at 
the door of a hay-barn, was an old woman. Just at that 
moment a number of our little friends were to be seen 
rushing towards her with extended hands, and we could 
hear them crying out to her, “ Vedi, vedi, wn santo!” 
—“See, see, a holy thing!” It was a pretty sight, and 
it encouraged me to go on/with my card-giving. For 
some days we contented ourselves with giving them to 
the children ; but we soon got hints that they gave pleas- 
ure at home, and that the parents wanted some too. 
That the cards produced effect, the following instance 
will show. My donkey boy, a lad of seventeen, losing 
patience with the donkey one day, burst out, as he lifted 
his stick, “‘Gesd Chr—,” when I stopped him, saying that 
was @ name to reverence, Later, in our expedition, I 
was giving cards to some children, and at hap-hazard 
I pulled out of the packet one for him. He (and I too) 
was struck by the fact that the text on it was, “ At the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow.” Not long sitet, 
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his anger was again roused, and he began, ‘ Ge—,” and 
then stopped short with a glance at the card in his hand. 

Once when we were climbing a steep path behind the 
village, and passing a garden which was walled off 
from us by a thick hedge of lilac-bushes, there was a 
rustle in the leaves, and a little unseen speaker said, 
“ Mi ha dato un santo a Rauza; grazie,’—“ You gave 
me a ‘santo’ at Rauza; thank you.” Requests for 
them would come in various shapes. Sometimes a party 
of biggish boys would hang about us, saying nothing; 
but when, to try them, I would pull out of my pocket 
the little black book in which I carried my “santos,” 
the faces would brighten, and the boys would come 
eagerly forward for their prizes. Once, when in a shop, 
I noticed my sunshade, that I had laid on the counter, 
giving odd little jumps, and, on looking down, I saw a 
mite of a brown finger poking at it.. The owner of the 
brown finger was a ragged urchin of seven. He had 
spied out the little black book as it lay under the sun- 
shade, and he thus proffered his request for a “santo.” 
Another day, as we were visiting a picturesque mill 
turned by the water that rushes down from the glacier 
of Contelas, I gave a card to the miller’s little daughter. 
There were a number of women in a farther shed, and 
presently two of them came forward. I thought, “ At 
last we are going to be scolded as ‘ Protestanti,’” but 
no; it was to ask if they could have some of the “ good 
words,” and I was only too glad to satisfy themall. We 
read some of the texts aloud, and the women took them 
and kissed them when we said they were the real words 
of “il buon Gesd.” Then, crowding round the door, 
they waved after us as long as we were insight. A 
couple of hours later, when coming down from Grea, a 
high-perched village, where there is a lovely old Gothic 
chapel, we met one of our friends from the ‘mill toiling 
up to meet us, bringing with her an old white-haired 
dame. “O signori!” panted the woman, “we were 
wondering if you had any ‘santos’ left, and if you would 
give one to my neighbor who has come with me, and 
she has a daughter at home, and I have a sister who is ill.” 

One more instance, and then I have done. Coming 
home from almost our last walk as we came up from the 
valley below, we saw in the distance a party of hay- 
makers lay down their rakes and make for our direction. 
While they were yet a good way off, we caught the well- 
known word “santo,” and we could see that they were 
evidently urging one of their number to act as spokes- 
woman. I held up my little black book, and, seeing it, 
they nodded and smiled as they hastened to us. The 
card one woman got had on it the parable of the Fharisee 
and the publican, and she began to read it aloud. At 
each clause of the Pharisee’s prayer she shook her head, 
“Thank God, I am not like other men’—niente; ‘I fast 
twice in the week’—niente ; ‘I give tithes of all I possess’ 
—niente.” But when she came to the publican she said, 
“Ah questo va bene, questo 2 giusto,”—“ Ah, that is well; 
that is the right thing.” 

It is not often in Italy that evangelical work, even of 
this simple kind, affords an equal pleasure on both sides. 
Too often there exists a feeling of mutual distrust. Here 
frequently the peasants would say to us, “ Our life is all 
work, few prayers, few services, all the year through;” 
but their faces would brighten up as they read the words 
of cheer and hope and encouragement of our Lord 
himself. 

Venice, Italy. 





A PLEA FOR THE UNDIVIDED CLASS. 
BY JULIA A. TERHUNE. 


The principal speaker in a certain meeting for primary 
teachers was a very enthusiastic believer in kindergarten 
methods. She condemned entirely the use of black- 
boards, because there were so few teachers who could do 
good blackboard work. She deprecated pictures, because 
most of those published for Sunday-school use were 
80 poor in conception and execution. She advocated as 
the only substitute a sand-table, on which the teacher 
should work out the lesson story. In the short con- 
ference which followed, the first speaker voiced the 
thoughts of many when she said, in substance, “Isn’t a 
talk of this kind discouraging rather than helpful to the 
average teacher? A well furnished city school may pro- 
vide such appliances; but what about the small and 
poor schools, where a suitable room can often scarcely 
be obtained, to say nothing of kindergarten conveni- 
ences? Isn’t a small blackboard and poorly executed 
work better than nothing, especially as little children 
are never critical, and are always ready to imagine any- 
thing the teacher suggests? ” 

This conference was recalled to my mind a while ago, 


right way in which primary work should be done. In 
many cases, especially when the class is very large, 
there are unquestionably advantages in sub-division. 
It is often impossible for one teacher to visit so many, 
and to establish with them that friendship and fellow- 
ship without which little real good can be accomplished. 
But for the average class, say less than one hundred and 
fifty scholars, I most earnestly advocate an undivided 
class and one teacher, provided always that she is the 
right person for the place. It is now universally con- 
ceded that the primary class holds a very important, if 
not the most important place in the Sunday-school; and 
people are beginning to realize that not every one can 
teach it. I believe no one can who is not called of God 
to this work, called by peculiar gifts and aptitudes. 
Such a teacher is just as necessary for ten as for 
one hundred; and here is the usual obstacle te a sub- 
divided class,—while the average church may furnish 
one such teacher, it seldom can furnish the dozen needed. 
Mothers of little children are thought to be the’ best 
primary teachers; but my experience is that few of 
these are so situated that they are able or willing to give 
the necessary time, and when they can they often prefer 
older children as a change of work. It has been urged 
in favor of the subdivided class that one teacher cannot 
visit or become acquainted with all the children. I 
think she can, by a little system and self-denial. By 
setting apart one afternoon, as early in the week as pos- 
sible, and taking a neighborhood at a time, it is surprising 
how soon the work will be accomplished. 

A good plan is to supplement the visiting of the pri- 
mary teacher by a committee of ladies from the church, 
who, not feeling themselves called to teach, are willing 
to help in other ways. These take a number of families, 
and visit them not once merely, but often, endeavoring 
in a quiet way to interest them in the church as well as 
in the Sunday-school, if they are not already church- 
goers. The plan of sending into the main school the 
class with the teacher it has had for a time is a good one, 
if the teacher ig the best who can be found. Equally 
good results follow if, for some months before, the new 
teachers come into the primary class to assist in various 
ways, and to gain some training in the best ways of 
teaching little children. Those who are to be their 
future charge can thus become familiar with them. A 
subdivided class must compel the head teacher to teach 
the lesson to her assistants, since no two persons look at 
the lesson from the same standpoint; and if it be prop- 
erly summed up, the same points must have been taught 
by all the teachers. A final, very common obstacle to 
a subdivided class is the impossibility of obtaining a 
suitable room. One that would accommodate the chil- 
dren, closely but comfortably seated, might be utterly 
inadequate if a dozen teachers were added and the class 
divided. I throw out these few thoughts for the encour- 
agement of those for whom a subdivided class is impos- 
sible, and to show that no rule which will be best always 
can be laid down, since in this matter, as in most others, 
circumstances may influence action. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. : 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 
BY MRS. L. G. McVEAN. 


The little birds trust God, for they go singing 

From Northern woods where autumn winds have blown, 
With joyous faith their trackless pathway winging, 

To summer-lands of song, afar, unknown. 


And if he cares for them through wintry weather, 
And will not disappoint one little bird, 
Will he not be as true a heavenly Father 
To every soul that trusts his holy word? 
Let us go singing, then, and not go sighing, 
Since we are sure our times are in his hand. 
Why should we weep, and fear, and call it dying? 
’Tis only flitting to a summer-land, 


Mound City, Kan. 





WHAT HARRY MISSED. 
BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 


There certainly was a mischievous sparkle in grand- 
mother’s eyes, as she added the last few words to a note 
she was writing, folded it up, and put it in an envelope. 
In spite of her gray hair and feeble steps, grandmother 
enjoyed a little mischief now and then quite as well as 
any of her grandchildren. 





6a reading an article making the subdivided class the 


a boy who was stretched luxuriously in a hammock 
swung across the shady porch, “ will you take this note 
down to the apothecary’s for me? I forgot to send it by 
Zed when he went to the store.” 

“O grandma!” and Harry’s face wrinkled np into a 
perfect snarl of frowns. “Need I go now? It’s so 
warm.” 

“You won’t find it very warm riding on your bicycle 
on the shady side of the street,” grandmother answered. 
““Can’t Zed go when he comes back? I’m just fixed 
so comfortably!” 

“ What’s Zed wanted for?” asked a cheery voice, and 
the flushed, good-humofed face of the chore-boy looked 
around the end of the porch, ‘“ Here’s the basket of 
things, Mrs. Lindsay,” he added, as he put down a well- 
filled basket on the steps and wiped his perspiring face. 
“Did you want me for anything, ma’am?” he asked. 
“T was asking Harry if he would not go down to the 
apothecary’s for me, but he doesn’t seem inclined,” 
Mrs. Lindsay answered. 

“Tl go for you,” Zed offered promptly. 
off walking down.” 

“Well, Zed, I will let you go if you will be so kind,” 
grandmother said after 2 moment’s pause. “ Be sure and 
do all the errand, Zed!” ¢he called after him as he 
reached the gate. 

““Yes’m,” Zed answered, with a bewildered look on 
his round, freckled face. Didn’t he always do all that 
he was told to? That caution sounded as if he had 
been remiss in something. 

He understood it twenty minutes later, when, after 
the clerk had put up the package of spices, he stepped 
around behind the soda fountain, which Zed had been 
watching rather wistiully, thinking how refreshing a 
draught of cool soda would be, and wondering what 
“Tce Cream Soda” meant. 

“ What will you have, sir?” asked the clerk. 

“Why, I don’t want any soda!” stammered Zed. 
“That is, I’d like some well enough; but I haven’t got 
any money.” 

“That’s all right,” answered the clerk. ‘‘ The order 
in this letter is to give the bearer a glass of ice cream 
soda; so I suppose you won’t object?” 

A broad smile illumined Zed’s face, as he remembered 
Mrs. Lindsay’s injunction to do all the errand. She had 
meant this treat for him, since Harry had declined to do 
her errand. “Strawberry!” he said, as promptly as 
if he had been used to ordering ice cream soda every 
day of his life. 

Wasn’t it good, though, that tall glass of sparkling 
soda, with that delicious ice-cold lump of strawberry 
cream floating in it? Zed breathed a sigh of perfect 
content as he sat back in his chair and leisurely dipped 
out the refreshing mixture with a dainty long-handled 
spoon. 

Zed was glad that the bowl of the spoon was so small, 
because then the cream would last so much longer. 

When he went home, grandmother was sitting on the 
porch with her knitting, while Harry still rolled about 
in the hammock, having some pangs of conscience in 
regard to his disobligingness, though grandma uttered 
never a word of reproach. 

“ Here’s your package, ma’am,” Zed said, “ and that 
ice-cream soda was prime; I’m ever so much obliged for 
it,” and he beamed all over at the remembrance of his 
unexpected treat. 

“What!” shouted Harry, sitting upright in the ham- 
mock. ‘ Has Jenkins got his ice-cream soda in, and 
did Zed have some, grandma? 

“Yes,” grandma answered placidly, picking up astitch 
in her knitting that Harry’s exclamation had made her 
drop. “Part of my order was, that the bearer should 
have some ice-cream soda.” 

“Oh, why didn’t you tellme?” groaned Harry. “I'd 
have gone in a minute, grandma, if I had known that.” 

“Yes, I have no doubt you would,” grandma answered, 
tranquilly ; “ but I thought that the boy who was will- 
ing to do my errand for the sake of being obliging 
deserved the treat.” 

“Oh, to think whet I missed!” Harry mourned as be 
fell back in the hammock, and I am afraid he regretted 
the lost ice-cream soda more than the fact that he had 
grumbled about doing an errand for dear patient grand- 
mother, who was always devising pleasures for him. 

After that, when he was inclined to grumble over an 
errand, he remembered what he had missed that day by 
his unwillingness, and went at once; but he never found 
ice-cream soda waiting for him at the end of his journey, 
as Zed did that afternoon. 

That was something he had missed ! 


“Tl cool 





“Harry,” she said, going to the door and addressing 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1888.] 


Josh, 1;1-9 

















1, October 7.—The Commission of J: 

2. October 14.—Crossing the Jordan Josh, 3 : 5-17 
8. October 21.—The Stones of Memorial Josh, 4: 10-24 
4, October 28.—The Fall of Jericho. Josh, 6 : 1-16 
5. November 4.—Defeat at Ai Josh, 7 : 1-12 
6. November 11.—Caleb’s Inheritance Josh. 14 : 5-15 





7. Nov. 18.—Helping One Another...Josh, 21 : 43-45; 22 : 1-9 
8 November 25.—The Covenant Renewed............cs:seeseer Josh, 24 : 19-28 











9. December 2,—Israel Under Judges Judg. 2 : 11-23 
10, December 9.—Gideon’s Army Judg. 7 21-8 
11, December 16.—Death of 8 Judg. 16 : 21-31 
12. December 23.—Ruth’'s Choice, Ruth 1 : 16-22 





13. December 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Num. 6 : 1-4; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7, 





LESSON VII., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1888, 
TitLE: HELPING ONE ANOTHER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Josh, 21 ; 43-45; 22: 1-9. Memory verses, 22 : 1-4.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


43 J And the Lorp gaye unto|48 Sothe Lorp gave unto Israel 
Is‘ra-el all the land which he all the land which he sware 
sware to give unto their fathers ; to give unto their fathers; and 
and they possessed it, and dwelt they possessed it, and dwelt 
therein. ; 44 therein. And the Lorp gave 

44 And the Lorp gave them them rest round about, accord- 
rest round about, according to all ing to all that he sware unto 
that he sware unto their fathers: their fathers : and there stood 
and there stood not a man of all not a man of all their enemies 
their enemies before them; the before them; the Lorp deliv- 
Lorp delivered all their enemies ered all their enemies into 
into their hand. 45 their hand. There failed not 

45 There failed not aught of any aught of any good thing which 
good thing which the Lorp had the Lorp had spoken unto the 
spoken unto the house of Is’ra-el ; house of Israel; all came to 
all came to pass, pass. 

1 Then Jésh’u-acalled the Ref’-| 1 Then Joshua called the Reu- 
ben-ites, and the Gad ‘ites, and the benites, and the Gadites, and 
half tribe of Ya-nis’seh, the half tribe of Manasseh, 

2 And said unto them, Ye have| 2 and said unto them, Ye have 
kept all that M6’ses the servant kept all that Moses the servant 
of the Lorp commanded you, and of the LorpD commanded you, 
have obeyed my voice in all that and have hearkened unto my 
I commanded you: voice in all that I commanded 

8 Ye have not left your breth-| 3 you: ye have not left your 
ren these many days unto this brethren these many days un- 
day, but have kept the charge of to this day, but have kept the 
the commandment of the Lorp charge of the commandment 
your God, of the Lorp your God. And 

4 And now the Lorp your God now the Lorp your God hath 
hath given rest unto your breth- given rest unto your brethren, 
ren, as he promised them: there- as he spake unto them ; there- 
fore now return ye, and get you fore now turn ye, and get you 
unto your tents, and unto the unto your tents, unto the land 
land of your possession, which of your possession, which Mo- 
MO’ses the servant of the Lorp ses the servant of the Lorp 
gave you on the other side Jor’-| 5 gave you beyond Jordan. Only 
dan, take diligent heed to do the 

5 But take diligent heed to do commandment and the law, 
the commandment and the law, which Moses the servant of 
which MO6’ses the servant of the the Lorp commanded you, to 

LorpD charged you, to love the love the Lorp your God, and 
Lorp your God, and to walk in to walk in all his ways, and to 
all his ways, and to keep his keep his commandments, and 
commandments, and to cleave to cleave unto him, and to 
unto him, and to serve him with serve him with all your heart 
all your heart and with all your and with all your soul. So 
soul, Joshua blessed them, and sent 

6 So Joshua blessed them, and them ‘away: and they went 
sent them away: and they went unto their tents, 
unto their tenis. 7 Now tothe one half tribe of 

7 J Now to the one half of the Manasseh Moses had given 
tribe of Ma-nis’seh M6/ses had inheritance in Bashan; but un- 
given possession in Ba’shan: but to the other half gave Joshua 
unto the other half thereof gave among their brethren beyond 

Josh 'u-a among their brethren on Jordan westward, Moreover 

this side Jor’dan westward. And when Joshua sent them away 

when Jdsh’u-a sent them away unto their tents, he blessed 
also unto their tents, then he] 8 them, and spake unto them, 
blessed them, saying, Return with much 

8 And he spake unto them, say- wealth unto your tents, and 
ing, Return with much riches with very much cattle, with 
unto your tents, and with very silver, and with gold, and 
much Cattle, with silver, and with with brass, and with iron, 
gold, and with brass, and with and with very much raiment: 
iron, and with very much rai- divide the spoil of your ene- 
ment: divide the spoil of your mies with your brethren. 
enemies with your brethren. 9 And the children of Reuben 

9 ¥ And the children of Rei- and the children of Gad and 
ben and the children of Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh re- 
the half tribe of Ma-nas’seh re- turned, and departed irom the 
turned, and departed from the children of Israel out of Shiloh, 
children of Is’ra-el out of Shi/l6h, which is in the land of Canaan, 
which is in the land of Canaan, to go unto the land of Gilead, 
to go unto the country of Gil’e-ad, to the land of their possession, 
to the land of their possession, whereof they were possessed, 
whereof they were possessed, ac- according to the command- 
cording to the word of the Lorp ment of the LorD by the hand 
by the hand of M6’ses, of Moses, 


he 








Tne American Committee would substitute “ Jehovah” for “ the Lorn” 
throughout, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER; God’s Promises Fulfilled. 
GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: There failed not aught 


of any good thing which the Lord had spoken ynte the house of 


Lesson Toric: Enjoying the Inheritance. 

1. Gracious Promises Fulfilled, vs. 43-45. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {e Holy Services Ministered, vs. 1-6. 

3. Splendid Possessions Enjoyed, vs. 7-9. 
Gouprn Text: Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.—Gal. 6 : 2. 





Datry Home Reapines: 


M.—Josh, 21 : 43-45; 22:1-9, Enjoying the inheritance, 
T.—Gen, 13 : 1-18, The land promised, 

W.—Gen. 15: 1-21. The promise reaffirmed. 

T.—Gen. 28 : 1-22. The promise remembered. 
F.—Num. 82 ; 1-33, The agreement to he!p. 

$.—Josh. 4: 1-24. The agreement fulfilled, 

$.—Josh. 22: 10-34. Unity established. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, GRACIOUS PROMISES FULFILLED, 


1, Candan Possessed: 

They possessed it, and dwelt therein (48). 

Unto thy seed will I give this land (Gen, 12: 7). 

Unto thy seed have I given this land (Gen, 15 : 18), 

He shali cause thems to inherit the land (Deut. 3 : 28). 

Go over... unto the land which I do give to them Moen. 1:2). 


il. Rest Enjoyed ; 

The Lord gave them rest sey about (44), 
I will give thee rest (Exod. 33 : 

The Lord your God giveth you = ge 1: 228). 


And the land had rest from war (Josh. 11 : 28). 
Now the Lord your God hath given rest Woah. 22 : 4). 


il, Good Received : 


There failed not aught of any good thing;...all came to 
pasa (45). 
Bot 91 thing hath failed of all the good,,. your God spake (Josh, 


There hath not failed one word of all his good erento (1 Kings 8; 56). 

= ong | ‘ ‘“ spake with his mouth,... and haih,.. fulfilled (2 

Jhron. 6 : 4). 

Every good gift... is from above (Jas. 1 : 17), 

1, ‘*So the Lord gave unto Israel all the land which he sware to 

." (1) The scope of Jehov eh'a gt ; (2) The method of Jeho- 
vah's gift ; (3) The completeness o Jehovah's gift, 

2. ‘And the Lord gave them rest round about.’”’ (1) Rest in cessa- 
tion from their hel preva (2) Rest in possession of the land ; 
(3) Rest from annoyance by their enemies; (4) Rest in submis- 
sion to their God. 


8. ‘All came to pass.’”’ (1) Many  ssguogs ol (2) Varied promises ; 
(3) Fulfilled promises.—(1) Diversity in the promises ; (2) Perfec- 
ion in the fulfilment. 


II. HOLY SERVICE MINISTERED. 


1, To G , Obedience: 


Ye have kept all that Moses the servant of the Lord com- 
manded (2). 


All that thou hast commanded us we will do (Josh. 1 : 16). 

Ye... have bept the charge of the oomamandenoms (Josh, 22: 3). 
Ye became obedient from the heart (Rom. 6:17). 

By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed (Heb. 11 : 8). 


i. To Brethren, Fidelity : 

Ye have not left your brethren these many days (38). 
Love one another ; even as J have loved you (John 13 ; 34). 

In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned (Rom. 12: 10). 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2), 

We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 John 3 : 16). 


tll. To All, Counsel : 
Take diligent heed to do the commandment (5). 


These words... shall be upon thine heart (Deut. 6 : 6). 

What doth... God require of thee, but to fear,... to walk,..,to 

love? (Deut. 10 : 12.) 

Foes Gort, Nat keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty 

cc 

I counsel thee to buy of me gold refined by fire (Rev. $ : 18), 

1, ‘““Ye have kept all that Moses... commanded you.”’ (1) Ful- 
ness of command ; (2) Completeness of obedience; (3) Heartiness 
of commendation, 

2. ‘‘Now turn ye, and get you... unto the land of your posses- 
sion."’ (1) Duty done; (2) Reward conferred.—(1) Turning from 
toil; (2) Turning to rest. 

% “Only take diligent heed to do the commandment.” (1) A 
single aim; (2) A diligent pursuit, 


III, SPLENDID: POSSESSIONS ENJOYED, 


1. God’s Blessing: 
When Joshua sent them away unto their tents, he blessed them 

(7). 

Thou, O Lord, hast blessed, and it is blessed for ever (1 Ghren, 17 : 27). 

Such as be blessed of him shall inherit the land (Psa 22). 

The biesing of the Lord, it maketh rich (Prov. 10: a 

Surely blessing I will bless thee (Heb. 6 : 14). 


Ul. Great Riches : 
Return with much wealth, ... cattle, ... silver, ... gold (8). 


Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, ont in gold (Gen. 13 : 2). 

The Lord... hath given him flocks and herds, and silver and gold 
(Gen. 24: 85). 

Wealth and riches are in his house (Psa. 112 : 3). 

All these things shall be added unto you (Matt. 6 : 33). 


“ll. Fertile Lands : 


Gilead, ... the land of their possession, whereof they were 
possessed (9), 
The land of Gilead . . . was a place for cattle (Num. 32: 2. 
The Lord ae see bring: ‘th thee into a good land (Deut. 8 :7). 
A land which the Lord thy God careth for (Deut, 43.312), 
A land flowing with milk and honey (Josh. 5 : 6). 

1, ‘** When Joshua sent them away,... he blessed them.’”’ (1) The 
departing company; (2) The deserved benediction. —(1) The 
source ot blessing; (2) The recipients of biessing ; (8) The scope 
of biessing:; (4) The grounds of blessing. 

2. “Return with much wealth.” (1) Their departure ; (2) Their 
destination ; (3) Their riches. 

8 ‘The land of their rear whereof they were possessed.”’ 
(1) The bounds of their land (3) T.ve basis of their title. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
HELPING ONE ANOTHER, 


Commanded (Rom. 15:1, 2; Gal. 6 :1, 2). 

Rewarded (Matt. 25 ; 34-40), 

Its omission condemned (Matt. 25 : 41-45). 

It evinces sonship to God (Matt. 5 : 48-45 ; 1 John 8: 17). 

Illustrated (Num. 32 : 16-19 ; Josh, 4:12, 13; Mark 2:35; Luke 10: 
80-87 ; John 1 : 35-46 ; Acts 9 ; 23-27 ; 1 Cor. 16 : 1-3), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


The last lesson is virtually an introduction to the account 
of the allotment of the territory west of the Jordan (Josh. 





derad; ali cume to pass.—Josh. 21: 45. 


of Judah, Ephraim, and Manasseh were first allotted. These 
two children of Joseph, owing to the size of his tribe, received 
a double portion, and were recognized as two tribes (chaps. 16, 
17). In each case some territory was assigned which had 
not yet been conquered. 

The “tent of meeting” was then transferred to Shiloh, 
where it remained for many years; and at this place the 
remaining tribes, seven in number, received by lot their 
inheritance in the land (chaps. 18,19). In Chapter 20 the 
assignment of cities of refuge is narrated, in accordance with 
the command previously given to Moses (Num. 35). The 
Levites had no common tribal territory; but to them were 
allotted certain cities, forty-eight in number, scattered among 
the several tribes, and assigned to certain families among the 
Levites (Josh. 21: 1-42). Among these cities were included 
the six cities of refuge (comp, Num. 35 : 1-8). 

The place from which Joshua dismissed the transjordanic 
tribes was Shiloh, now called Sayloon, seventeen miles north 
of Jerusalem, about midway between Shechem and Bethel 
(comp. Judg. 21:19). The time was probably seven years 
after the passage of the Jordan, the forty-eighth year after 
the exodus. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


‘The concluding verses of Chapter 21 are a retrospect ot 

what has been recorded in detail in the previous part of the 

book. Several years had elapsed since the miraculous pas- 

sage of the Jordan, during which the conquest of the land 

had been effected, and it had been distributed among the 
several tribes by lot. This is now surveyed in the general in 
a few brief sentences, in which becoming mention is made of 
God's grace to Israel and his fidelity to his covenant engage- 
ments made many generations before. 

Verse 43.—So Jehovah gave unto Israel all the land: The 
people are constantly reminded that Canaan was God’s gift 
tothem. They had fought battles and captured cities, and 
carried on long and wearisome campaigns; but their success 
was not to be attributed to themselves. It was not their 
might or their valor.which had won the triumph. But the 
Lord had fought for them and subdued their enemies, and to 
his victorious aid all the praise was due. And if we are 
to any extent successful in gaining the victory over evil, and 
in obtaining new spiritual strength, it should be gratefully 
acknowledged that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
— Which he sware to give wnto their fathers: When God first 
called Abram to leave his father’s house, it was with a view 
to the possession of a land which God would show him (Gen. 
12:1); and when he reached Canaan, he was told that thia 
was the land that should be given to his descendants (v. 7). 
This promise was repeated to him in various forms and on 
various occasions (Gen. 13 : 14-17; 15: 18; 17 : 8); and after 
Abraham had given the signal proof of his faith and obedi- 
ence by showing his readiness to surrender even his son 
Isaac at God’s command, it was in a most solemn manner con- 
firmed by an oath (Gen. 22: 16,17). The same engagement 
was formally renewed to Isaac (Gen. 26: 8, 4) and to Jacob 
(Gen. 28:13; 35:12). These promises the Lord had never 
forgotten. Several generations had since passed. The seed 
of the patriarchs had even suffered oppression in Egypt. But 
while to human view it might seem as though God was 
unmindful of his word, he was steadily through it all pre- 
paring the way for its final and complete accomplishment. 
This consummation was now reached. This was true, not- 
withstanding the fact that some portions of the land were 
still unsubdued (Josh. 13: 1, ete.), and that Israel did not 
come into the full possession of the land to the full limits 
that had been promised them until the time of David and 
Solomon (1 Kings 4: 21; comp. Gen. 15: 18; Exod. 23: 31). 
The land was substantially conquered, effective resistance was 
at an end, although there was considerable to do in perfecting 
the conquest in all its details. “ He sware to give unto their 
fathers” means he swore unto their fathers to give unto them, 
the descendants (Acts 7 : 5).—And they possessed it, and dwelt 
therein : It became their permanent possession and fixed abode 
(Deut. 6: 10-12; Josh. 24: 18). 

Verse 44.—And Jehovah gave them rest round about: Rest 
from wandering as they had done in the desert, rest from con- 
flict and war, as during the conquest. The Canaanites were 
subdued, and they were at peace with all surrounding coun- 
tries —And there stood not a man of all their enemies before 
them: This was in accordanée with the promise made to 
Joshua, when he first assumed the leadership of the people 
(Josh. 1:5; 10:8), and with the promises made to Israel 
by Moses (Deut. 7 : 24; 11: 25).—Jehovah delivered all their 
enemies info their hand: Joshua’s campaigns had been a0 
uninterrupted series of victories. All the former inhabitants 
of the country were not at once expelled. It had been prom- 
ised them that this should take place gradually as they 
became able to occupy the land thus vacated (Exod. 23 : 2%, 
30; Deut. 7:22). The fulfilment of this promise was con- 
ditioned upon their obedience to the lawof God. They were 
thus victorious and successful all the days of Joshua and 48 
long as they faithfully served the Lord. But when they 





15 to 19). 





‘The narrative suggests that the portion of the tribes 


turned aside from foliowing after him in later generations, 
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he suffered them to fall under the power of their enemies 
(Judg. 2: 20-23). 

Verse 45.—There hath not failed aught of any good thing: The 
Lord is exact in fulfilling all that he has promised. His 
word cannot be broken. If there is at any time an apparent 
failure, we may rest assured that the fault is not his. He 
may test his people’s faith by seeming delays and discourage- 
ments. But his time is the best time, and his way is the best 
way.— Which Jehovah had spoken: The infallible word of God 
is the basis of our confidence, 

Chapter 22, verse 1.—Now that the conquest of the land 
was accomplished, Joshua summons the two tribes and a half 
who had had possessions assigned them east of the Jordan; 
and, recognizing their fidelity to their engagements, dismisses 
them to their homes, 

Verse 2.—Ye have kept all that Moses the servant of Jehovah 
commanded you: The reference is to the time when they 
applied to Moses to be allowed to settle in the transjordanic 
territory on account of its adaptation to’pasturage for their 
numerous flocks. Moses assented to their request on condi- 
tion that they should take part with their brethren of the 
other tribes in effecting the conquest of the land. This they 
promised to do, and that promise Joshua here testifies that 
they had faithfully kept. The people of God were one, and 
the work assigned them was aiike incumbent upon all. No 
one was suffered to decline his share in the common task, 
and to devolve it upon others. Neither was any tribe to 
imagine that its work was done as soon as the conquest of the 
territory assigned to itself was effected. Reuben, Gad, and 
Manasseh must not sit quietly down in the security of their 
own homes, while the rest of the land is still unconquered. 
As long as any portion of it remains unsubdued, they must 
bear a hand in the work.—And have hearkened unto my voice 
in all that I commanded you: They had at the outset pledged 
obedience to Joshua, as the divinely appointed leader of 
God’s people (Josh. 1: 16-18), and this pledge they had 
redeemed. 

Verse 3.— Ye have not left your brethren these many days: 
They had stood by them, shoulder to shoulder, and made their 
brethren’s cause their own; and they had done so patiently 
and persistently through a long period of time, There are 
those who begin enthusiastically to help others, and are 


apparently animated by a sincere desire to aid them; but. 


they weary after a while, or become discouraged, and their 
zeal slackens. Patient continuance in well-doing is the kind 
of service that is demanded and that is effective—But have 
kept the charge of the commandment of Jehovah your God: They 
had continued to observe what God’s commandments bid them 
do; they had fulfilled the charge which it laid upon them. 
They are there reminded that, in doing as they did, they were 
not only acting in compliance with the instructions of Moses, 
they were not only obeying Joshua and serving theig breth- 
ren, but they were keeping the commandments of God. 

Verse 4.—Now that their work was done, they might, with 
a clear conscience, return to the enjoyment of their own 
homes. After toil comes the rest and. the reward.—Get you 
unto your tents: They had been in tents so long in the wilder- 
ness, and during the years that they had been engaged in the 
conquest of Canaan, that this had passed into a common form 
of speech, even when the reference is, as in this instance, to 
more solid structures and fixed habitations. We find the same 
expression employed even at a much later time (2 Sam. 20: 1; 
1 Kings 12 : 16).— Moses the servant of Jehovah: An honorary 
title applied to Moses (Deut. 34: 5), and repeatedly in the 
book of Joshua, 1: 1, etc. The highest distinction of that 
eminent man and that great leader and legislator, is that 
the Lord took him into his service and commissioned him to 
do his work. 

Verse 5.—Only take diligent heed to do the commandment and 
the law: In parting from those who had been his comrades 
and faithful companions in arms during this long period, and 
were now to be settled in their new homes, Joshua might 
naturally have felt that there was much that he would like 
tosay. He had their future welfare deeply at heart, and he 
wished to promote their happiness and prosperity to the 
utmost extent possible. There was one thing that would 
secure this result as nothing else could, and he limits his 
counsels to it; and to this he would have them pay the most 
scrupulous regard. It is to do the revealed will of God as it 
had been made known to them in the law of Moses, which 
comprised the whole of the revelation thus far made,—the 
entire Bible so far as it was then written. Of course, as this 
revelation was enlarged by subsequent additions to the in- 
spired volume, the injunction widens to embrace the whole 
circle of God’s revealed will. Joshua specifies particularly 
the commandment of Moses, with more immediate reference, 
as is plain from what follows, to the touching and impressive 
farewell address delivered by Moses to the people in the 
plains of Moab, as it is recorded in the book of Deuteronomy 
(see Deut. 10 : 12, 13).—To love Jehovah your God (comp. 
Deut. 6:5): It is not a slavish obedience which God de- 
mands, but filial affection to a Father in heaven, infinitely 
Worthy of our highest and warmest love, and who has 
bestowed upon us such tokens of his love to us as we can 
neither recount nor estimate—And to walk in all his ways: 


If the affections of the heart are given to God, this will con- 


trol the conduct. God’s ways are those courses in life which 
he approves and which he prescribes for us—To keep his 
commandments: To a heart of love these commandments 
are not grievous. It is a pleasure to obey whatever he 
has enjoined, and because he has enjoined it. The holy 
angels do God’s commandments perfectly, observant of the 
slightest indications of his will (Psa. 103: 20). And we 
are taught to pray and labor that his will. may be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven.—To cleave wato him: This 
involves two ideas,—that of keeping near to him in close 
companionship and warm attachment, and that of adhering 
to him stedfastly and persistently —And to serve him with 
all your heart and with all your soul: To recognize him as 
our Lord and Master, with true loyalty devoting ourselves to 
him, seeking to honor him and promote his cause and king- 
dom in the world, and to do his work. 

Verse 6.—So Joshua blessed them: Invoked God’s blessing 
upon them, as was usual in parting with friends; so that it is 
here equivalent to saying he bade them farewell. 

Verse 7.—The remark is here interposed, in explanation 
of the fact that but Half of the tribe of Manasseh was now 
dismissed by Joshua, that this tribe was divided into two 
parts, one having its possession on the east, and the other on 
the west of the Jordan. 

Verse 8.—After this parenthetic statement, the fact of 
Joshua’s dismissing the two tribes and a half is repeated, in 
order to append to it that they were not sent away empty, 
but enriched with their full share of the booty gained in 
war. This consisted of cattle, of the precious metals, silver, 
gold, and brass, or rather copper, together with iron, and of 
very much raiment, which is often mentioned with the 
precious metals as an article of wealth (Exod, 12: 35; 2 
Chron. 9: 24; Job 27: 16; Zech. 14: 14; Acts 20: 338). 

Verse 9.—Out of Shiloh: Where the sacred tent of meeting 
had been set up, and the congregation of Israel assembled 
(Josh. 18 : 1) during the division of the land by lot.— Which 
is in the land of Canaan: Here standing in contrast with the 
land of Gilead, the former on the west, the latter on the east 
of the Jordan. 
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SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


The passages here conjoined may, so far as “helping one 
another” is concerned, be arranged under three particulars: 
the circumstances under which this help ceased; the acknowl- 
edgment of this help; the admonition connected with this 
acknowledgment. ; 

1. The period of mutual help only ceased with the need of 
it. That need continued till all God’s promises to his people 
were to the fullest extent fulfilled (Josh. 21: 43-45).! If we 
were to translate this into the language and circumstances of 
our own times, it would mean that mutual help must not 
cease; that it is needed, so far as the church is concerned, 
till she has fully entered on her promised inheritance, and, so 
far as individuals are concerned, till the hour of entering on 
our rest. With the division of the land among the children 
of Israel “by lot in Shiloh before Jahveh” (Josh. 19: 51), the 
work of Joshua and the conquest and settlement of the land 
may be considered as fully ended. In truth, the war itself 
had ceased some time before that, so far as it was a strictly 
national undertaking. And it was only for purposes of the 
war that the two and a half tribes had been directed by 
Moses, and had agreed, to leave their new homes und to ac- 
company their brethren across the Jordan. If then they 
continued with them some time after their real obligation 
had ceased, it shows both that they interpreted their duty in 
that respect in a wide and liberal sense, and that they did 
not regard it as a mere obligation which they had under- 
taken and were bound to discharge it as that which they 
willingly did. Let us speak quite plainly. Mutual help 
may not cease while life lasts. And mutual help consists not 
in doing just what we must—either as bound in law, or con- 
science, or by the acknowledged regubations and obligations of 
the society in which we move. That would not be “help.” 
Help is based on the idea of brotherhood, of a common work, 
ofcommon interests. It saysnot, What must Ido? but, What 
canI do? It is not viewed as what is demanded of us, but 
as what we willingly undertake in view of our relation to our 
God, to our brethren, and to our own calling and theirs. 

We might go a step farther. From the second narrative 
we are led to infer that these “helpers” from the two and 
a half tribes always formed the vanguard of the host, occu- 


pying the place of foremost work and danger. Now, from our 





1 The question, how this is compatible with the continuous presence 
of the Canuanites in so many places, has been discussed by the 
Rabbis and by Christian interpreters from St. Augustine downwards, 
The difficulty is rather seeming than real—of the letter rather than 
the spirit. The national conquest was made, though tribal contests 
still remained. Asthe Rabbis remind us, no enemy had been able 
to stand before Israel; and if the land was not in every part taken in 
posses-ion it was due to the slackness of Israel, not to the failure of 
God’s promises. Viewed broadly, a review of the past and a survey 
of the present situation would entirely warrant the language of 
Joshua 21; 43-45. Nor should we here forget the significant limita- 





point of view, there was really no need at all for their pres- 
ence with the host of Israel. It could not have been divinely 
enjoined on account of any necessity, but only to express the 
idea of brotherhood and unity, and that all Israel might have 
a common share in the land, knowing that it had been gained 
through their common exertion. These are the principles 
which underlie all true help. But beyond all this, the faith- 
fulness of God which appeared in the literal fulfilment of all 
the promises to Israel (Josh. 21: 43-45) presents also the 
fullest example and motive of faithfulness on our part to 
obligations that lie upon us. 

2. It was in Shiloh that the warriors from the east of 
Jordan took their farewell of Joshua (Josh. 22:9). There 
the tabernacle had been set up (Josh. 18: 1), and there the 
final division of the land had been made before the Lord, It 
was the most fitting place for them of the two and a half 
tribes, whence to take their departure to districts separated not 
only from the central sanctuary, but from their brethren gene- 
rally. Itis well to go into busy far life from Shiloh, and with 
thoughts and memories of Shiloh. And it is well to take 
with us, as did they of the two and a half tribes, the testi- 
mony of earlier duties well performed. They will find good 
resting places in active life who come to it from Shiloh after 
having well discharged their obligations in the position in 
which duty placed them. On the other hand, there was also 
full and generous acknowledgment on the part of Joshua. 
We are perhaps sometimes too niggardly in that respect, or 
else our acknowledgment is not put on the right basis, In 
this case it was faithfulness to their engagements to Moses, 
submission to Joshua, patient endurance, and steady ad- 
herence to the will of God as made known to them (Josh. 
22:2, 3). <A roll of humble achievements, some may say; 
but all the more difficult for their humbleness. 

3. There was only one qualifying admonition which the 
aged leader of Israel added to his blessing on those who were 
departing to their new homes. It was the old and yet the 
new commandment. Assuredly, there could not be better 
evidence of the spiritual character of the Old Testament than 
that its obligations and contents could be summed up in these 
three words: love, service, and obedience (v. 6). Yet it is 
not easy for us to realize the exceeding difficulties of a 
religious kind of those who were so far separated from their 
brethren, from the leaders of the people, and from the sanctu- 
ary. Add to this the scantiness of regular communication 
between different parts of the country, the close proximity of 
heathen races with rites peculiarly tempting, and lastly the 
comparatively low religious and moral stage then attained ; 
and it will be perceived that, apart from its symbolic and 
typical import, a law well defined and which separated Israel 
in life and manners from all other nations was absolutely 
required, if the knowledge and the service of the one true 
God were to be preserved among them. From this point of 
view the strictness of its detailed injunctions was, so to speak, 
a necessity of spiritual self-preservation. But the strongest 
bond that bound Israel together was that law and those 
promises which made all Israel not only fellow-citizens but 
brethren, and which surrounded alike their common nation- 
ality and their common land with a halo of divine glory. It 
was the land and the people whence the Messiah, the world’s 
great helper, should come. 

But as for the two and a half tribes, not of their own 
accord did they go, even when their work was finished, but 
Joshua “called” them (v. 1) and dismissed them, now that 
God had given their brethren rest, only bidding them hence- 
forth in their‘own homes fight that other warfare, in which 
victory means to love the Lord, to walk in his ways, to keep 
his commandments, to cleave to him, and toserve him with 
heart and soul, 
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THE END OF THE WAR. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


“The old order changeth, giving place to new.” In this 
lesson we have the breaking up of the congregation and the 
disbanding of the victorious army. The seven years of fight- 
ing had come to an end. The swords were to be beaten into 
plowshares, and the comrades who had marched shoulder 
to shoulder, and shared the fierce excitement of many a 
bloody field, were to be scattered, each becoming a peaceful 
farmer or shepherd. A “picturesque” historian, of the 
modern “special correspondent” sort, would have overlaid 
the narrative with sentiment and description; but how 
quietly our lesson tells it, so that we have to bethink our- 
selves before we apprehend that we are reading the account 
of an epoch-making event! It fixes attention on two things, 
—the complete fulfilment of God’s promises (21 : 43-45), and 
the dismissal to their homes of the contingent from the trans- 
jordanic tribes, whose departure was the signal that the war 
was ended (22: 1-8). We may consider the lessons from 
these two separately. 

1, The triumphant record of God’s faithfulness (21 : 43-45). 
These three verses are the trophy reared on the battlefield, 
like the lion of Marathon, which the Greeks set on its sacred 
soil. 
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But the only name inscribed on this monument is‘ 
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pompous titles of commanders who arrogated the glory to 
themselves; but the Bible knows of only one conqueror, 
and that is God. “The help that is done on earth, he doeth 
it all himself” The military genius and heroic constancy 
of Joshua, the eagerness for perilous honor that flamed, un- 
dimmed by age, in Caleb, the daring and strong arms of 
many a humbler private in the ranks, have their due recog- 
nition and reward; but when the history that tells of these 
comes to sum up the whole, and to put the “philosophy” of 
the conquest into a sentence, it has only one name to speak 
as cause of Israel's victory. 

That is the true point of view from which to look at the 
history of the world and of the church in the world. The 
difference between the “ miraculous” conquest of Canaan and 
the “ordinary” facts of history is not that God did the one 
and men do the other; both are equally, though in different 
methods, his acts. In the field of human affairs, as in the 
realm of nature, God is immanent, though in the former his 
working is complicated by the mysterious power of man’s will 
to set itself in antagonism to his; while yet, in manner 
insoluble to us, his will is supreme. The very powers which 
are arrayed against him are his gift, and the issue which 
they finally subserve is his appointment. It does not need 
that we should be able to pierce to the bottom of the bottom- 
less in order to attain and hold fast by the great conviction 
that there is no power but of God, and that from him are all 
things, and to him are all things. 

Especially does this trophy on the battle-field’ teach a need- 
ful lesson to us in the Christian warfare. We are ever apt 
to think too much of our visible weapons and leaders, and to 
forget our unseen and ever present Commander, from whom 
comes all our power. We burn incense to our own net, and 
sacrifice to our own drag, and, like the heathen conqueror of 
whom Habakkuk speaks, make our swords our gods (Hab. 
1:11, 16). The church has always been prone to hero 
worship, and to the idolatry of its organization, its methods, 
or its theology. Augustine did so and so; Luther smote the 
“wiited wall” (the pope) a blow that made him reel; the 
pilgrim fathers carried a slip of the plant of religious liberty 
in a tiny pot across the Atlantic, and watered it with tears 
till it has grown a great tree; the Wesleys revived a formal 
church,—let us sing hallelujahs to these great names. By all 
means; but do not let us forget where they got their power; 
and let us listen to Paul's question, ‘ Who then is Paul, and 
who is Apollos, but servants through whom ye believed, even 
as the Lord gave to every man?” And let us carve, deep 
cut and indelible, in solitary conspicuousness, on the trophy 
we rear on each well-fought field, the name of no man save 
Jesus only. We read that on a pyramid in Egypt the name 
and sounding titles of the king in whose reign it was erected 
were blazoned on the plaster facing, but beneath that transi- 
tory inscription the name of the architect was hewn, im- 
perishable, in the granite, and. stood out when the plaster 
dropped away. So, when all the short-lived records which 
ascribe the events of the Church’s progress to her great men 
have perished, the one name of the true builder will shine 
out, and to the name of Jesus every knee shall bow. Let us 
not rely on our own skill, courage, talents, orthodoxy, or 
methods, nor try to build tabernacles for the witnessing ser- 
vants beside the central one for the supreme Lord, but ever 
reek to deepen our conviction that Christ, and Christ only, 
gives all their powers to all, and that to hima, and him only, 
is all victory to be ascribed. It is an elementary and simple 
truth; but if we really lived in its power we should go into 
the battle with more confidence, and come out of it with less 
self-gratulation. 

We may note, too, in these verses, the threefold repetition 
of the one thought, of God’s punctual and perfect fulfilment 
of his word. He “gave unto Israel all the land which he 
sware to give;” “he gave them rest, ... according to all that 
he sware;” “there failed not aught of any good thing which 
the Lord had spoken.” It is the joy of thankful hearts to 


the way for the warriors in the thick of the fight, of which 
they drink, and, refreshed, lift up the head. We need not 
postpone this glad acknowledgment till we can looky back 
and down from the land of peace on the completed campaign, 
but may rear this trophy on many a field, whilst still we look 
for another conflict to-morrow. 

2. The disbanding of the contingent from the tribes across 
Jordan (Josh, 22:1-8). Forty thousand fighting men, of the 
tribes of Renben, Gad, and the half of Manasseh, had will- 
ingly helped in the conquest, leaving their own newly-won 
homes on the eastern side of Jordan, and for seven long years 
taking their share in the hardships and dangers of their 
brethren. It was no small tax which they had thus cheer- 
fully paid for the sake of brotherly unity. Their aid had not 
only been valuable as strengthening Joshua’s force, but still 
more so as a witness of the unbroken oneness of the nation, 
and of the sympathy which the tribes already settled bore to 
the others. Politically, it was wise to associate the whole 
people in the whole conquest; for nothing welds a nation 
together like the glories of common victories and the remem- 
brance of common dangers survived. The separation of the 
transjordanic tribes by the rapid river, and by their pastoral 
life, was a possible source of weakness, and would, no doubt, 
have led to more complete severance, if it had not been for 
the uniting power of the campaign. If the forty thousand 
had been quietly feeding sheep on the uplands while their 
brethren were fighting among the stony hills of Canaan, a 
great gulf would have opened between them. Even as it was, 
the eastern tribes drifted somewhat away from the western; 
but the disintegration would have been still more complete if 
no memories of the war, when all Israel stood side by side, 
had lived on among them. Their share in the conquest was 
not only a piece of polic¥,—it was the natural expression of 
the national brotherhood. Even if Joshua had not ordered 
their presence, it would have been impossible for them to 
stop in their peacefulness and let their brethren bear the brunt. 

The law for us is the same as for these warriors. In the 
family, the city, the nation, the church, and the world, union 
with others binds us to help them in their conflicts, and that 
especially if we are blessed with secure possessions, while 
they have to struggle for theirs. We are tempted to selfish 
lives of indu!gence in our quiet peace, and sometimes think it 
hard that we should be expected to buckle on our armor, 
and leave our leisurely repoxe, because our brethren ask the 
help of our arms. If we did as Reuben end Gad did, would 
there be so many rich men who never stir a finger to relieve 
poverty, so many Christians whose religion is much more 
selfish}than beneficent? Would so many souls be left to toil 
without help, to struggle without allies, to weep without 
comforters, to wander in the dark without a guide? All 
God’s gifts in providence and in the gospel are given that we 
may have somewhat wherewith to bless our less happy 
brethren. “The service of man” is not the substitute for, 
but the expression of Christianity. Are we not kept here, on 
this side Jordan, away for a time from our inheritance, for the 
very same reason that these’*men were separated from theirs, 
—that we may strike some strokes for God and our fellows in 
the great war? Dives, who lolls on his soft cushions, and has 
less pity for Lazarus than the dogs have; is Cain come to life 
again; and every Christian is either his brother’s keeper or 
his murderer. Would that the church of to-day, with in- 
finitely deeper and sacreder ties knitting it to suffering, 
struggling humanity, had a tithe of the willing relinquish- 
ment of legitimate possessions and patient participation in 
the long campaign for God which kept these rude soldiers 
faithful to their flag and forgetful of home and ease till their 
general gave them their discharge |! 

Note the commander's parting charge. They were about 
to depart for a life of comparative separation from the mass 
of the nation. Their remoteness and their occupations drew 
them away from the current of the national life, and gave 
them a kind of quasi-independence. They would necessarily 





compare the promise with the reality, to lay the one upon 
the other, as it were, and to declare how precisely their out- 
lines correspond." The finished building is exaetly according 
to the plans drawn long before. God gives us the power of 
checking his work, and we are unworthy to receive his gifts 
if we do not take delight in marking and proclaiming how 
completely he has fulfilled his contract. It is no small part of 
Christian duty, and a still greater part of Christian blessed- 
ness, to do this. Many a fulfilment passes unnoticed, and 
many a joy, which might be sacred and sweet as a token of 
love from his own hand, remains common and unhallowed, 
because we fail to see that it is a fulfilled promise. The eye 
that is trained to watch for God’s being as good as his word 
will never have long to wait for proofs that he is. “ Whoso 
is wise, and will observe these things, even he shall under- 
stand the lovingkindness of the Lord.” And to such a one 
faith will become easier, being sustained by experience; and 
a present thus manifestly studded with indications of God’s 
faithfulness will merge into a future still fuller of these. For 
it does not need that we should wait for the end of the war 
to have many a token that his every word is true. The 
struggling soldier can say, “No good thing has failed of all 
that the Lord has spoken.” We look, indeed, for completer 
fulfilment when tue lighting is dove; but there are brooks by 


be less directly under Joshua’s control than the other tribes 
were. He sends them away with one commandment, the 
imperative stringency of which is expressed by the accumu- 
lation of expressions in verse 5, They are to give diligent 
heed to the law of Moses. Their obedience is to be based on 
love to God, who is their God no less than the God of the 
other tribes. It is to be comprehensive,—walking in all his 
ways; it is to be resolute,—cleaving to him; it is to be 
whole-hearted and whole-souled service, that will be the true 
bond between the separated parts of the whole. Indepen- 
dence'so limited will be harmless; and, however wide apart 
the paths may lie, Israel will be one. In like manner the 
bond that knits all divisions of God’s people together, how- 
ever different their modes of life and thought, however 
unlike their homes and their work, is the similarity of rela- 
tion to God. They are one in a common faith, a common 
love, a common obedience. Wider waters than Jordan part 
them. Graver differences of tasks and outlooks than sepa- 
rated these two sections of Israel part them. But all are one 
who love and obey the one Lord. The closer we cleave to 
him, the nearer we shall be to all his tribes. 

We need only note in a word how these departing soldiers, 
leaving the battle-field with their commander's praise and 


enemies, and fording the stream to reach the peaceful homes, 
which had long stood ready for them, may be taken, by a 
permissible play of fancy, as symbols of the faithful servants 
and soldiers of the true Joshaa, at the end of their long war- 
fare passing to the kingdom prepared for them before the 
foundation of the world, bearing in their hands the wealth 
which, by God’s grace, they had conquered from out of 
things here. They are not sent away by their Commander, 
but summoned by him to the great peace of his own presence; 
and while his lips give them the praise which is praise 
indeed, they inscribe on the perpetual memorial which they 
rear no name but his, who first wrought all their works in 
them, and now has ordained eternal peace for them. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
"THE HOME-GOING. 


Seven years before, forty thousand men left their wives, 
little ones, and cattle beyond Jordan, and became the advance 
guard of Israel for the subjugation of Palestine. It was a 
federal, heroic, and brotherly alliance for certain national 
ends. Now the promised rest had come, and there stood not 
a man of all their enemies before them. Nothing of the 
promise had failed. 

The commander-in-chief called them to his Washington 
for grand review on their way home. He commends the 
army for having: 1. Kept all that Moses commanded; 2, 
Obeyed his voice; 3. Not left their brethren for seven 
years; 4. Obeyed God. What an improved lot of men! 
The wilderness was all disaffection, rebellion, and punishment. 
Now seven years, and not a grumble. Why? Here they 
were active in heroic deeds, helpful to each other, founding 
a nation, and, thank God! had learned something. 

After such approval, what next? What is necessary to 
such heroes? (v. 5.) It is fit to be the motto of any people, 
and be engraved on every public building and document of 
any nation. Take diligent heed to love the Lord; walk in 
all his ways; serve him with the whole heart and soul. 

Such a summary of conditions of highest life seems to 
belong to perfected humanity and a perfected world, instead 
of the dawn of history, and initial efforts to found a trial 
government. Here are all the conditions of perfect national 
success, We have thorough co-operation, cheerful self-sacri- 
fice for the state, perfect obedience, combined with perfect 
love to God. 

Joshua gives them honorable discharge, and tells them to 
divide their much spoil with brothers at home. 

There is tumultuous haste in the farewells to comrades at 
Shiloh, haste in going down to Jordan, and more haste to 
the wives and little ones beyond. 

These men know there is no failure in God’s promise, but 
they have been blessedly associated with its fulfilment, that 
having done the will. of God they receive the promise, that 
though the separation has been long, they come home in such 
honor as to make a short companionship with such men more 
sublime than constant abiding with pigmies. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


So the Lord gave unto Israel all the land which he sware unto 
their fathers (v. 43). There is nothing in all the universe that 
is so sure and unfailing as every one of God’s promises. 
Banks may break, real estate may become worthless, trusted 
men may betray their trusts, the strongest governments may 
be overthrown, heaven and earth may pass away, but the 
word of God shall be fulfilled to the letter. This is a truth 
to be borne in mind by the child of God in making up his 
inventory of personal possessions. He can turn to the Bible 
and find there a promise of his daily bread, and of strength 
according to his daily needs,\and of power to resist tempta- 
tion, and of, all the wisdom that he has a use for, and of a 
share in everything that God has—of things temporal and of 
things eternal; and he can claim this promise as his own. 
This in itself makes him richer than Croesus, and gives him 
a wider sway of power than Alexander's. The promises to 
the fathers can be laid hold of by the children; and if they 
are laid hold of, they are found to be larger than they seemed 
to be. 

And there stood not a man/of all their enemies before them 
(v. 44). That is, their enemies didn’t continue to stand before 
them, if only the Israelites pushed ahead in courageous faith. 
God didn’t remove the enemies of Israel from before the 
Israelites, except so fast and so far as the Israelites moved on 
to take possession of the land which God had said they might 
take. And that is God's way of giving his children conquest. 
They can have just as much peace as they fight for. ‘hey 
can have peace in conflict. They need to have on the whole 
armor of God, and to have a true soldier spirit inside of that 
armor. A life of Christian peace is a life of battling. He 
who would have larger possessions in the land which God 
profiers to him, must be ever ready to give battle to the new 








benediction, laden with much wealth, the spoil of their 


enemies which contest his progress at every step of ‘his way. 
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Thus, and thus only, is it, that there stands not an enemy 
before a child of God in the land of his earthly rest and peace. 


Joshua called the Rewbenites, and the Gadites, and the half 


tribe of Manasseh, and said unto them: ... Ye have not le/t your 
brethren these many days wnio this day, but have kept the churge 
of the commandment of the Lord your God.... Therefore now 
turn ye, and get you... unto the land of your possession (vs. 1-4). 
In order to look out for one’s self, one must look out for one’s 
brethren and neighbors, In order to secure peace and rest 
in one’s own possessions, one must be ready to help one’s 
brethren and neighbors in battling for peace and rest in their 
possessions. This is a rule of universal application. If a 
man lives in the southern end of a row of houses, while a 
house at the northern end of the row is on fire, he is quite 
likely to realize that his best way of protecting his own house 
from burning is by going up the row to help his neighbor 
fight fire just there. And there is a state of things not very 
unlike this in every man’s condition, wherever his lot is cast. 
We must help foreign missions in order to keep from being 
overrun by home heathen. We must look out for the labor- 
ing classes if we are numbered among the capitalists; and we 
must look out for the capitalists if we are numbered among 
the laboring classes. We cannot afford to stand aloof from 
public politics, or from social questions which interest any 
portion of the community about us, And we must be willing 
to turn aside from our own private affairs in order to give 
ear to the calls on us for counsel and sympathy from those 
who seem to us as outsiders and strangers,—yet with whose 
interests our interests are linked indissolubly. 

Only take diligent heed to do the commandment and the law, 
... fo love the Lord your God, and to walk in all his ways (v. 5). 
Past service furnishes no excuse for future negligence. The 
good which a man has done is a constant call on him to keep 
on doing good. It is never possible for him to finish up his 
record of sufficient service, so long as he has other possibilities 
of service before him. There is a discouraging side to such 
an outlook as this; and there is stimulus and inspiration in 
it also. The better a man has done, the better he must do. 
It is not enough that he has been zealous and true up to the 
present hour: If he fails at the next trial, his failure is only 
the more prominent because of his former well-doing; and if 
he does well, it is nothing more than others had a right to 
expect of him. But this is the cost of true-hearted service. 
It must continue unto the end; and the more there is of it, 
the more there ought to be. 

Return with much wealth unto your tents, and with very much 
caltle, with silver, and with gold, and with brass, and with iron, 
and with very much raiment (v. 8). There is a progress of 
doctrine in God’s dealings with his people. His earlier les- 
sons were on a lower plane than his later ones. With the 
ancient Israelites he gave a prominence to material symbols 
of religious truth, and to material rewards of service. But 
in the fulness of time he showed that the realities of truth 
are better than their symbols, and that the gifts of faith are 
better than those of sight. In the Old Testament it was 
worldly prosperity that was held out as a chief reward of 
well-doing. In the New Testament it is adversity that is 
given the foremost place as God’s blessing to his trustful 
children. There are still those who crave the old standards of 
reward for their service of God. They want hard cash for all 
that they do for God; gold and silver and brass and iron and 
“very much raiment.” The main trouble with them is, that 
they are about three thousand years behind the present age 
in God’s plan for their welfare. If they saw the truth as it 
is, they would see that the best things of God are those which 
are invisible, 

Philudeiphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The text of the lesson to-day is somewhat uninteresting. 
Let the teacher make the scholars understand the surround- 
ings, and then take the golden text as a kind of basis for the 
consideration of the general theme of mutual helpfulness. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” Call attention especially to the latter clause of the 
golden text, which sets forth the nature of the law of burden- 
bearing. It does not depend for its authority on any mere 
human utterance, but is a law of him who is our Master. It 
is his law because he enacted it and illustrated it by the 
parable of the good Samaritan, and because he exemplified it 
by his own life. For himself bare our infirmities and car- 
tied our sorrows. All his life was only a living commentary 
on this precept. This injunction does not in any way conflict 
With that other apostolic command which says, “Every man 
thall bear his own burden.” It is true that I must not seek 
to roll my burden upon any other person. But it is equally 
true that I must try to bear the burdenis of those with whom 
Tam brought into contact, if I am to follow in this respect 
in the footsteps of the great Master. Looking now more 
Closely at the burden-bearing of our text, see what it involves. 

1. It involves kindly thoughts about others, There are 
those who are so wrapped up in themselves that they hardly 
ever give a thought to the interests of their neighbors. They 
2 ever centring about themselves, and at the same time 





trying to make others revolve in the same circle. Such per- 
sons never take the least interest in the woes of others, and 
are disturbed if the wants of others are brought to their atten- 
tion, As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. And if our 
thoughts are selfish though's, we shall do selfish deeds to a 
certninty. But he who cherishes kindly thoughts about 
others is pretty certain to go farther than this. His mind 
will be sure to begin to try and devise ways in which he can 
help them, and he will begin to love them in advance of 
his deeds. 

2. Kind thoughts will lead to kind words, An ounce of 
praise is worth a pound of blame, any day. Yet in many 
families we hear much more of the lavter than we do of the 
former. I have seen children who could truly say, as one 
said to me once, when I asked him how he was brought up. 
“T was not brought up,” he said; “I was kicked up.” Not 
only are parents sinful in this regard, but older brothers and 
sisters are too often culpable as well. Many a young heart 
has bled because-of the lack of some word of kindly encour- 
agement. ‘There are some of the teachers who can easily 
remember the longing which they had as little children, for 
that praise which would have cost very little, but would have 
gone a great way in helping them bear the burdens of child- 
hood, Kind words are like oil, but harsh words are like sand. 
The one oils the machinery of life, and makes it run smoothly ; 
while the other causes friction, and may even bring the whole 
machine to a’stand-still, Besides this, kind words are so 
cheap; they cost absolutely nothing. Yet I have seen per- 
sons who so seldom used them that their lips moved as reluc- 
tuntly for a kindly word as a door that has not been opened 
for years swings on its hinges. “Say so” is a good text from 
which to preach to such people. If you feel kindly towards 
any one, say so. If they have done anything that really 
merits praise, say so. You say so if they are worthy of any 
blame, do you not? Well, then, why not do as well by them 
when they have deserved an encomium? There is a great 
difference between flattery and well-merited praise. The one 
is harmful and disgusting; the other is very helpful. Many 
ason has said kind things about his mother after she was 
dead, which, if said before she died, would have prolonged 
her life for years. Kind words are tonics better than any 
doctor can administer, Out with them, then, and, as you go, 
try in this way to bear the burdens of others. 

8. Kind words will lead to kind deeds, This is almost 
inevitable; for we can hardly fail to treat any one kindly to 
whom we have uitered kindly words, The one will follow 
the other as water runs down hill. These deeds may not be 
anything very remarkable, but their very kindliness will 
make them very acceptable. Many a gift that has cost only 
a few cents does more good than another that has cost many 
dollars, because in the one there. was heart and in the other 
there was none. It is the heart that weighs in all these 
things, and not the pocket-book. I have known a single 
flower, brought into a sick-room, to give out as much itra- 
grance as though it were a whole bouquet of roses, It is 
astonishing what power there is in such small things to win 
and encourage others. We who are Sunday-school teachers 
may well learn this lesson by heart before we try to teach it 
to our scholars. Example is stronger than precept, and that 
teacher who has for years taught this lesson. by example will 
not find it difficult to teach it to-day with the lips, 

Just stop for a moment, and try to realize what kind of a 
world this would be if all in it were daily to try and carry 
out the precepts of this lesson! It would be like a little 
heaven here below. Only to-day, as the writer was waiting 
at a depot for a train to come in, he saw a lady who had 
found a sick woman in the train, go and procure a rolling- 
chair, and take the poor invalid to a hack, pay the fare, 
and gently place the woman in the carriage and send her 
to her friends, Various men had been appealed to in 
the train, but in vain. They had answered, “I cannot do 
anything for her; I do not know her.” So this good 
Samaritan took the whole responsibility upon herself, and 
did it all. What asight it would have been had all the men 
vied with each other to help that invalid! But the whole 
world is only a repetition of the experience of that train, 
There are always people well and people sick on every hand 
and if only the well would help the sick, the burdens they are 
called upon to bear would be very much lightened. Watch 
out, and you will not be a day older before you find some one 
whose burden you can,help him bear. And remember that 
in so doing you are doing just what the blessed Lord would 
do if he were in your place. 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


This wonderful history of the Hebrew people’s establish- 
ment as a nation in a country of their own possession draws 
toward its close. Its own tone indicates this; it begins to 
sum up the great general causes and results which the account 
was written to demonstrate, and prepares to end on the key- 
note, the great tonic idea of Hebrew history. 

In our own America we may not be so ready, yet, to sum 
up the history of our triumphant establishment on the great 








foundations on which our fathers began to build our nation’s 
safety, fortune, and honor; but whenever we are, the sum- 
ming up must be, not only that at last from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the lakes to the gulf the people pos 
sessed the land, but that throughout all those borders the 
whole people rested in peaceful prosperity, abundantly 
rewarded for their faith in, and their faithful maintenance 
of, the right of all mankind to self-government, and the 
equality of all men in every public right. 

So, in this Hebrew history, the final note of triumph could 
not be sounded until the word was true, not only that the 
whole land was conquered and occupied, but also that Israel 
had accomplished this by attempting it in the fear, the faith, 
the service of God, staking all things, life, family, property, 
peace, safety, happiness, on the maintenance of their covenant 
to keep God’s commandments. The sacred historians offer 
their history in evidence and in demonstration of the truth 
of this idea; and end, as they began, with the proposition 
that if a people, however bound or oppressed by conditions 
outward or inward, will but make God and righteousness the 
supreme object of their desires and efforts, nay, will but per- 
sistently seek to make them such, they shall not only attain 
them and be spiritually filled, but shall win, also, all needful 
material comfort, plenty, safety, honor, and power. What a 
land, what a nation, America can become whenever we can 
get her unanimous practical assent to this proposition | 

Two noble lessons stand out conspicuously in this week’s 
lesson of the two and a half tribes. First, it teaches specially 
the same great truth which we have just found illustrated in 
the history of the whole people. The great mission of the 
Hebrew people was to establish nationally, in order to its 
later establishment universally, the worship and service ot 
the true God. Their occupation of the promised land got all 
its great importance as being a means to that end and a 
reward of that effort and achievement, Their ultimate and 
pre-eminent quest, as the old knights called it, was the king+ 
dom of God. The two and a half tribes recognized this 
vaguely, maybe, yet genuinely—when, proposing to settle 
east of Jordan, they nevertheless placed their own material 
fortunes second, in time and value, to the completion of the 
conquest of Canaan, It was an exhibition of their faith in 
the precept of Christ, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” They made that search and effort first in order of 
time; and Joshua commends them and dismisses them to the 
enjoyment of their reward. But at the same time he warns 
them that this dismissal does not dismiss; that to make this 
effort first, once, in time, is not all; they must keep it first 
in their desires, efforts, and valuations, “Take diligent heed 
to do the commandment and the law, ... to love the Lord... 
and to serve him.” 

The other lesson is the brotherhood and solidarity of all 
God’s children, and the duty of conforming religion—life— 
not two things, but one in two aspects—to this idea. Our 
religion must be controllingly unselfish. These two and a 
half tribes actually consecrated their lives during the time of 
the conquest, put them in all the jeopardies of frequent, 
bloody battle, for the establishment of their brethren in the 
kingdom of God. They laid down their lives for the 
brethren. Whoever seeks the kingdom of heaven for him- 
self alone may win it, so great is God’s mercy and compassion ; 
but he cannot even keep it, much less enlarge and extend his 
entrance into it, unless he widens out his solicitude and effort 
until it includes the bringing of that kingdom to his brother 
man, and bim into it; and it is almost, if not altogether, 
true, that 

“Supreme unselfishness alone 

Can for the skies prepare, 
And he alone is fit for heaven 

Who leads another there.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


All the Land.—Who was the first to receive his portion of 
the promised land as a reward because he “ wholly followed”? 
After Caleb’s part was given, the rest of the people in each 
tribe received their portion. It was a gift from God as he 
had promised to Abraham and to Jacob hundreds of years 
before. God gave them all the land, and they possessed it. 
It was their own; no one could claim it or drive them away, for 
God had given them a home and “they... dwelt therein ;” 
not traveling as their fathers did and as they did forty years, 
but at home and in peace ; for when God gave them the land, 
he “gave them rest.” Who had watched their battles and 
given them victory over their enemies when they trusted in 
him? Everything God had promised had been fulfilled ; the 
fathers and mothers could sit down on the Sabbath days or 
in the twilight and tell their children all the story, how God 
promised long ago that Israel should be his people, that he 
wou'd lead and feed them, and bring them to a good land. 
They could say, “ Not one good thing that he promised has ever 
failed ; it has all come to pass.” Then they told the children 
as you are told, “God’s word is sure; put your trust in him,” 

What was last week’s golden text? All our Jessons of this 
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quarter have taught how faithful God has ever been and ever 
will be, and how he will help every one who tries to serve 
him. From the call of Joshua we are taught to be strong; 
in the crossing of the Jordan, God’s promise, “I will be with 
thee;” and to remember, as the children of Israel could 
when they saw the memorial stones. How was faith rewarded 
at Jericho? What story proves that God will punish sin? 
What, that God ‘rewards those who wholly follow? Those 
who serve him best are the ones who will try to serve others. 
We have a story to-day of brotherly love and brotherly help. 

East of the Jordan.—To which side of the river did the 
children of Israel cross? There nine and a half tribes were 
given their share of the land. How many tribes in all? 
Where were the other two and a half tribes to live? Some 
of the men among the children of Israel had a great multi- 
tude of cattle. Before Moses died, when they were in the 
well-watered country on the east of Jordan, they saw that it 
was a place for cattle. They said to Moses, Let this land 
be given to us for our possession. Moses said to them, “ Shall 
your brethren go to war, and shall yesit here?” He reminded 
them of God’s anger against the ten spies who were afraid to 
go and try to overcome the land, and how they were pun- 
ished, and only, Joshua and Caleb were spared,—why? The 
men said it was not from fear of war that they asked the 
land; aud if they might leave their cattle and their families 
in the country they wanted, they would go armed with all 
the other tribes and help fight their battles, and stay with 
them as an army until the people of the land were conquered, 
and they could go back in peace to their homes and their 
flocks. Moses told them that if they would do as they said, go 
“armed over Jordan before the Lord, until he hath driven 
out his enemies from before him,” the land should be their 
possession. But Moses warned them to be true, and do as 
they promised ; for if they sinned, he said, “ Be sure your sin 
will find you out.” So they built houses for their wives and 
little ones,—settlements so close and so safe that they called 
them “fenced cities,” and sheep-folds for their cattle; then 
the men who were soldiers left them, and went armed across 
the Jordan, ready to fight and to help their brethren against 
enemies in Canaan. 

Going Home.—It was about seven years before the wars 
were over and the forty thousand soldiers could go to their 
homes to stay and dwell in peace. Then Joshua called them 
before him to hear some farewell words. Can you think what 
a joyful day it must have been to the grand army, when they 
were to be discharged, and know the blessings of rest and 
home? Had they been faithful and true? Had they been 
‘strong and of good courage, trusting God to help them win 
their battles, and to watch and keep their wives and little ones, 
and the flocks and herds so far away? Did every man listen 
with a thankful, glad heart, as Joshua said, “ Ye have kept 
all that Moses the servant of the Lord commanded you, and 
have obeyed my voice in all that I commanded you”? He 
praised them for obedience to God, for faithful service to 
their brethren, for not being weary “these many days unto 
this day.” Many a time they must have longed for rest and 
home, but they patiently waited until their work was done, 
and well done, Joshua told them to return to the land of 
their possessions which Moses had given them. 

Farewell Words.—Joshua could not let them go, far from 
the ark and the tabernacle service, without words of counsel. 
He warned them to take heed, to be anxious and careful to 
serve God as truly as they had served their brethren. In 
five ways he repeated what Moses had taught, and charged 
them to do the commandments of the Lord: 





Love Gop. 

WALK WITH Gop. 

KEEP WORDS OF GoD. 

CLEAVE UNTO Gop. 

SERVE GOD WITH HEART AND SOUL. 











Was not that a wise lesson in a few plain words? Are they 
not just as plain and wise for the Sunday-school army to-day 
as for the old soldiers going home? So Joshua blessed them 
and sent them away. 
The Reward.—Joshua gave them a share of the wealth 
their bravery helped to win. They returned with “much 
riches,” with “very much cattle.” The flocks and herds 
which had been increasing on the fertile lands were to have 
more great flocks added to them. They carried home treas- 
“ure in silver and gold, brass and iron, and very much raiment, 
the spoils from captured cities. Who brought defeat and 
suffered death because he had coveted and stolen such spoil? 
This was a just reward, but were they to be selfish with it? 
Some of their brethren had stayed with their families in the 
fenced cities, and had guarded their flocks, Joshua did not 
forget them; for he said, “ Divide the spoil of your enemies 
with your brethren.” 
Bearing Burdens.—So the lesson of kindness and help is 
kept for us in the story of seven years of brotherly service. 
What does the golden text say of the law of Christ? That 
law was love; in keeping it Jesus laid down his life. When 
he was on earth, how did he go about? He took many a 
burden of anxious care, of pain, suffering, sorrow, tears, from 


helping touch. Can his children so fulfil the law of love and 
help’ each other? Can little ones? Nota day in any life 
but a smile or a word, even a little gift or a helpful act, may 
share a burden, great or small, with some one. It may be 
father or mother, sister or brother, a servant or a guest, a 
stranger or a friend. The child who learns to be thoughtful 
and helpful will be the one who, like Christ, will not seek 
“to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“BrixesseD THEM.”—Two Oriental ideas are very promi- 

nent in this lesson, and the first has reference to paternal 

blessing. This was of great importance among the Jews in 

ancient times, and it has been retained in its full force till 

the present day. In the feelings of other people of that land 

it occupies no such place as it does among the remnants of 
Israel. With us, as Christians, the mother’s blessing seems 

to come nearest the heart; but with the Jews it is the father 
only who bestows a blessing upon the children of the house- 

hold. Where Oriental ideas of woman prevail, the mother’s 
blessing is of little account. In the East the members of the 
Greek and Latin churches look to the priest or patriarch for 
blessings. These, in words or signs, are showered in such 
abundance that they seem, to an outsider at least, to lose all 
their significance. The act has about the same importance 
as our “Good morning” or nod of the head when we pass 
acquaintances on the street. With the Jew the matter has a 
much more serious and a very different character. It is the 
father, the head of the household, the representative and 
owner of the family, that is looked to for a blessing, and 
whose blessing is prized. It is supposed to influence for good 
ason’s entire earthly career. The opposite (for I have known 
cases where a curse was pronounced) affects a young man’s 
spirits worse than nightmare. In a Jewish family the 
preciousness of this boon does not depend upon the wealth or 
position of the father; even if he is nearly or quite a beggar, 
the value and importance of the act are the same to his 
children as though he were rich or enjoyed the rank of a 
prince. The estimation placed upon the father’s blessing is 
one of the pleasant features in Jewish life. 

“Yr Have OBEYED My Voic#, ... THEREFORE.”—The 
other fact to which I referred is not so pleasant to contem- 
plate as the last. The Oriental does nothing without a 
reward. For every kind and degree of service there must be 
compensation. It may be the simplest menial service, or 
the smallest. favor, as showing a stranger a certain house or 
street, or picking,up a whip that a rider has dropped; unless 
something is handed over in payment there is great dissatis- 
faction and often unpleasant words, I have known bills to 
be presented to the friends of a person deceased for simple 
acts which common humanity would impel one, we should 
think, to do willingly and without thought of reward for the 
sick and dying. In this- case, one person, on one occasion 
only, brought milk to the sick man from a neighbor’s house 
because the person who should have brought it was absent; 
another, on two occasions, carried up to him his food ; both 
these persons brought in bills for service. A score of bills 
of this kind were presented. It was difficult for me, even 
after I had myself examined the bills, to credit the facts 1 am 
here stating. This idea of reward runs through all their life. 
It fosters meanness, Even for being religious they must 
receive compensation. I have heard men say, word for word, 
as follows: “I have belonged to the London Jewish Mission 
for ten years, and what have they ever done forme?” They 
make no secret of their feeling that the Mission, as compen- 
sation for their belonging to it, ought to help them pecu- 
niarily, The reader may be expecting me to say that what 
I have described is exceptional; on the contrary, those who 
reside in that country know how universal this disease is. 
Very few are free from this poison. It is a slow and difficult 
process to teach Orientals of any race to do right for the sake 
of doing right, to do good for the sake of doing good, to help 
others for the sake of helping them. 

Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


SocraBILITy, PEACEABLENESS, KINDNESS, BENEVOLENCE, 
Humanity.—Rabbinical literature is quite a treasure of 
ethical sentiments and teachings; no treatise of the Talmud 
is without them, but the “ Pirge Aboth ” have the preference 
of quantity at least. Joshua, the son of Perachyah, while 
advising every man to put himself under the guidance of a 
(teaching) master, adds: “Acquire (or buy) unto thee an 
associate (a companion, chdbér), and judge all mankind favor- 
ably” (I.,6). Hillel said, “Judge not thy neighbor, until 
thou art put into his place” (II, 5); R. Eliezer said, “ Let 
the honor of thy companion be as dear to thee as thine own,” 
and R. Yose said, “his property, too” (15,17). BR. Cha- 
neena b. Dosa said, “ Who is beloved by mankind is also 
beloved by God;” and R. Ageeba used to say, “Man is 
beloved by God, because he was created in the image of God: 





those who saw his loving face, heard his teuder voice, felt his 





this love of God is demonstrated as excessive by God’s letting 








whieh teaches every man, says Rabbenu Obadyah of Bar. 

tenora, that every man is his fellow-man. Hillel said, “ Be 

of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace, and pursuing peace, 

loving mankind, and bringing them to the Torah” (L, 12), 

and Rabban Shimon b. Gamliel speaks of “ peace” as one of 

the three cardinal blessings “ whereby the moral world does 

exist” (18). “A good heart,” says R. Eliezer ben Arakh, 

“jis the good way to which man must cling” (IL, 13), and 

R. Yishmael used to say, “ Receive all mankind with friend. 
liness” (III, 15). “He who honors mankind is honorable 
and to be honored himself,” says Ben Zoma (IV., 1); “Be 
humble-spirited before every man” (IV., 12), says R. Meir; 

and the following “three things characterize the disciples 
of our father Abraham” (stated in V., 22), mamely: “A 
good eye (kindness and contentment), a humble spirit, and 
a modest soul.” In Aboth of R. Nathan, chap. 4, we read: 

R. Yehoshooa and R. Yochanan once passed by the destroyed 
temple at Jerusalem, when the former expressed his grief on 
account of the ruin of the edifice in which forgiveness for sins 
was obtained. “There isstill a means of reconciliation, equal 
to that which we have lost; namely, kindness and benevo- 
lence,” R. Yochanan said; “in fact,” he added, “the world 
was created from the beginning for the sake of kindness and 
humanity, and not for sacrifices” (Hos.6: 6). R. Samlai 
made the following declaration (Tr. Makkoth, 23 a): “ Moses 
received six hundred and thirteen commandments on Sinai; 
David reduced them to eleven of a purely humane character, 
as enumerated in Psalm 15; Isaiah limited them to six of 
the same nature (Isa. 32: 15) ; and Habakkuk substitutes the 
single and simple “ faith” as the all in all and glory of the 
virtues of man (Hab, 2: 4). Man is born for sociable life; 
“either society or death,” exclaims the Talmud in Ta‘anith, 
23a; and in Baba Bathra, 16 6, a rabbi says, “Give me 
friends like Job’s friends, or death.” When thou lovest, the 
teachers of. ethical science say, love in accordance with the 
affection of thy friends, but not after the nature and to 
the satisfaction of thine own affections (Menorath Hammaor, 
Part 6, 3 2, chap. 2). 

Philadelphia. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What testimony will every child of God be able to give 
finally, concerning his promises? (vs. 43-45; 1 Cor. 15 : 57.) 
Into what two classes may all God’s promises be divided? 
(Josh. 23 : 15, 16.) What commendation did the two and a 
half tribes receive respecting their conduct toward their 
brethren? (vs. 1-3.) To what command of Moses is reference 
here made? (Num. 32: 20-23.) What charge has the Lord 
given us respecting our brethren? (Gal. 6: 2; Rom. 15: 2,3.) 
Name some of the ways in which we may help our brethren. 
(1 Cor. 8:18; Heb. 10: 24; Col. 3: 12-16.) What reward 
awaits every soldier in Christ’s army? (v. 4; Heb. 4: 9.) 
Is, or is not, that blessed condition ever reached in the present 
life? (Phil. 3:12.) In what sense may we enjoy continuous 
rest in this life? (Rom. 5:1; John 16:33.) In what way 
only can we secure the continuance of such rest? (v. 5.) 
Are, or are not, the laws of the old and new covenant iden- 
tical? (Matt. 5: 17-48; 22: 35-40; Heb. 8: 10-13.) How are 
we to obtain a knowledge of God’s laws? In what ways can 
we serve him? What kind of gifts should we desire above 
all others from our brethren? (v. 6; Acts 3: 6.) 

What was the financial condition of the tribes at the time 
of the general conquest of the land? (vs. 7, 8.) Is poverty, 
or wealth, the more to be desired by the followers of Christ? 
How does wealth betray the true character of the possessor? 
(1 John 3:17.) How did the returning tribes excite the 
displeasure of their brethren on the west side of Jordan? 
(vs. 9-12.) In what respects did the ten tribes do right, and 
in what respects did they wrong, in the matter? (vs. 13-20; 
Matt. 7:1.) How was the difficulty settled? (vs. 21-29.) 
How would all difficulties among true Christians end, if the 
spirit and teachings of Christ controlled their lives? (vs 
30-34.) What instruction has he given us upon the subject? 
(Matt. 5; 23, 24; 18: 21-35.) How does an unforgiving 
spirit interfere with our communion with God? (Matt. 6: 12) 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What two gifts to Israel are named? 
2. With what emphasis is the first gift stated? 3, With what 
emphasis is the second gift stated? 4. What good things 
had God spoken to Israek? 5. What four words tell the 
fulfilment of God’s promises? 6. Where was the tabernacle? 
7. Who was the high-priest? 8. What book of descriptions 
helped Joshua in dividing Canaan? 9. Why were some 
parts of Canaan left unconquered? 10. What was the rest 
that Joshua gave? 11. What rest will the people of God 
receive? 12. What tribes did Joshua summon? 13. Ia 
what place was Joshua? 14. In what words did Joshus 
praise these tribes? 15. “These many days” mean how many 
years? 16. Where was the land of their possession? 1’. 
What tribe was east of the Dead Sea? 18. What tribe w# 
east of the Sea of Galilee? 19. What tribe was east of the 
Jordan between those seas? 20: Why had Moses given lands 





him know that he created him in his image” (IIL, 18, 18), 


to these tribes? 21, On what condition did Moses give th=# 
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lands? 22. How well was the condition observed? 23: To 
what things should they take diligent heed? 24. What 
remark is made about the two divisions of Manasseh? 25. 
What spoil was there? 26. Explain the command, “divide 
the spoil.” 27. In what respects was Joshua successful ? 
Superintendent’s Questions.—1. How many tribes had land 
east of the Jordan? 2. Who divided the land east of the 
Jordan? 3. Who divided the land in Canaan? 4. What 
had the easiern tribes been doing in Canaan? 5. Why could 
the eastern tribes now go home? 6, What did they carry 
with them? 7. How much of God’s words came to pass? 
Winchester, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 





IN obebience THERE IS STRENGTH, 


GOD’S FAVOR 





“ Ye have not left your brethren.” 
“Ye have kept all that Moses... commanded.” 
The Lord gave them rest, 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


 Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“Blest are the men whose mercies move,” 
“ Blest is the man whose softening heart.” 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“ How sweet, how heavenly is the sight.” 
“We speak of the land of the blest,” 

“*O land of rest, for thee I sigh.” 

“Oh to be over yonder!” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee ee 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, frqm its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
Buch only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Efiitor.] 








GERMAN MAGAZINES FOR BIBLICAL 
RESEARCH-* 


The tendencies of modern scholarship are decidedly in 
the direction of specialism, The aim and ideal is rather 
to be deep than to be wide. Nowhere is this seen more 
clearly than in the number and character of the learned 
and technical journals of the day. In many cases the 
best of detail researches in a particular department are 
found only in the special periodicals, while the text- 
books and other treatises contain merely the summary 
of these details, The thoroughness of investigation 
which is not content with results merely, but demands 
an insight into the processes also, in order to judge inde- 
pendently and aright in the premises, finds in the special 
journals of the day aids that are simply indispensable. 
The student there has access to new material not found 
elsewhere; he can follow the ups and downs of the dis- 
cussion of this material, and, in general, secure an 
excellent understanding of the status of investigation. 

All this is true, and, in a measure,-especially true, of 
the journals that lead in the biblical research of the day. 
The activity in this line is unprecedented, and the har- 
vest of good things a large one. The most widespread 
interest in the direct Bible work of the last years has 
been in the Old Testament field, Here not only the 
questions that immediately and directly concern them- 
selves with the revelation of the old covenant are under 
Consideration, but the argument has taken such a shape 
that it has practically become a discussion of the princi- 
ples underlying all revelation and Christianity. The 
only journal in existence that is devoted exclusively to 


— 


* Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. Herausge- 
geben von Dr, Bernhard Stade. 9544 inches, Two semi-annual 
jumbers, each of 160 or more pages. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buch- 

andlung, Price, 10 marks. 

eet Beweis des Glaubens. Herausgegeben von O. Zéckler, R. F. 
_2Tau, O, Andreae, und C. Brachmaun. 9X54 inches. Monthly of 
48 and 24 pages. Gtitersloh : C. Bertelsmann. Price, 10 marks. 

pitechrift fir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben. 

pawusgereben von Dr. Chr. E. Luthardt. 104X7%4 inches, Monthly 
of about 64 pages, Leipzig: Dérffling und ¢€. Price, 9 marks, 


Zeitachrift des deutachen Palaestina-V: Herausgegeben von 
. Lic, Hermann Gu @xs in Quarterly. Lelpsig: 
Ride Rae ete | ’ 








the scientific investigation of Old Testament problems is 
Stade’s Zeitschrift. Professedly it is open to contribu- 
tions from all schools, from the confessional to the radi- 
cal. The only demand made is that the articles must 
be thoroughly scientific. The journal claims to aim only 
to search for the truth. In fact, however, the great 
majority of the articles which have appeared are the 
productions of men given to advanced views. But for 
sll that, nearly all of them are exceedingly valuable, 
Where they do not meet with the student’s approval, 
they provoke to further examination. From beginning 
to end they are all acholarly productions, and worthy of 
a scholar’a closest study. The general reader will, of 
course, not be able to do much with this journal; it is 
pre-eminently a periodical for the specialist. Its scope 
is as wide as the whole Old Testament field, and it has 
become prominent as the medium through which new 
lines of research are brought before the proper audience, 
The last number contains, beside Dr. Moore’s article on 
Old Testament. Studies in America, a discussion cover- 
ing one hundred pages, by Professor Smend, of the “I” 
of the Psalter, in which the representative character of 
this “I” over against the individual is ably handled. 
A number of shorter discussions of geographical, his- 
torical, etymological, and exegetical points, as also a 
summary of recent literature, complete the first half 
year’s number for 1888. 

The leading apologetical journal of Germany is the 
Beweig des Glaubens, now in its twenty-fourth year. It 
combines with more than ordinary success the technical 
with the popular features, The magazine aims chiefly 
to defend the claims of biblical Christianity against 
the attacks made in the name of science and learning. 
It is accordingly especially adapted to meet and answer 
the skepticiam found in the educated circles. Its scope 
is wide, embracing philosophical themes in their relation 
to the Bible, as well as those more strictly theological, 
Some of the best contributions during late years have 
been Zéckler’s on the yarious phases of Darwinism. The 
articles are generally of considerable length, and the 
discussions thorough, Its contributors are found in 
the circles of the best conservative scholars, both clerical 
and lay, in Germany. The standpoint of the journal is 


-not a strict confessionalism, but the wider basis of evan- 


gelical truth. -Its wide and deep discussions of the fun- 
damentals of Christian faith make it a useful magazine 
for all thoughtful readers, who cannot but at-times have 
to deal with the very positions it is designed to combat. 
The recent September number contains two articles of 
exceptional merit; namely, one on the relations of 
Protestantism over against modern Roman Catholicism, 
and one of James, the preacher of righteousness. Each 
number contains also about twenty pages of literary 
announcements, prepared by specialists, and written 
from a Christian standpoint. They are brief and to the 
point, and, together with a bibliography of books, periodi- 
cals, and important book announcements, furnish a 
comparatively complete survey of recent philosophical 
and theological literature in Germany, and in a measure 
also of such literature in other lands, 

As is apparent from the title, Luthardt’s Zeitschrift 
has a churchly as well as a scientific aim. It is the 
most conservative of the learned German magazines, 
but among its contributors there area number who are not 
confessional Lutherans. Biblical questions are always 
discussed from the standpoint of positive scholarship, 
and without any material modification of the traditional 
views.. Each number contains from three to six or seven 
treatises on biblical or churchly topics of timely interest, 
The last number beiore us brings a learned discussion 
on the relation between the Pauline writings and the 
Synoptic Gospels, with a wealth of philological material ; 
a bird’s-eye view of the status of the churchly arche- 
ology, especially the catacomb problem; a discussion on 
the question whether Luther, in his famous trip to Rome, 
received a new impetus to the study of Hebrew; and, 
finally, an especially instructive artie¢le on the specula- 
tive theology of the present day. 

The Journal of the German Palestine Society differs 
from the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, in not bringing the same abundance of new 
data of discoveries, but rather thorough examinations of 
the data already secured, as also of the historical and 
literary phases of the Palestine problem, The second 
part of the current eleventh volume contains the index 
for volumes VI-X; also a full treatise on the fruit-trees 
of Palestine, a survey of the Palestine literature for the 
year 1886, Roman inscriptions in Jerusalem, a few 
smaller articles, and two book reviews. 

The number of American scholars who have an in- 
terest in this branch of German literature is steadily 
increasing. And the interest shown by Germans in the 





contributions of American scholarship to the department 
of biblical research is more and more manifest, 





There is always a demand for good school histories of 
the United States; but their number has multiplied 
apace within the last few years, probably because of the 
remarkable sale of Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of 
the United States, The success of this book has induced 
other men of letters to enter the same field, but none has 
been able to supplant or to equal Colonel Higginson's 
history, It now, however, has an important rival— 
though the field is broad enough for both volumes—in 
Dr. Edward Eggleston’s History of the United States and 
its People, for the Use of Schools,—a book based on inde- 
pendent research, and issued without reference to any 
particular predecessor. Jt is well known that Dr. Eggles- 
ton has turned aside from the field of fiction, within 
the past decade, to make painstaking and minute inves- 
tigations in the colonial history of America, especially 
on its social, or, as may be said, its vital, side. He has 
gathered a large library of printed books concerning the 
life of the colonies prior to the Revolution, and has also, 
in this country and England, pursued faithful studies in 
such original documents as he could reach. These studies 
have led him to adopt views differing, in some respects, 
from those held by preceding historians; for instance, 
with reference to the composition of the body of inhabi- 
tants of Virginia. The chief value of this labor is in the 
fresh and strong light it throws on the social, industrial, 
and religious elements out of which our nation grew. 
Some results of his studies have been printed from time 
to time in The Century; still more are made widely 
available in the present book, For adults it is altogether 
the best accessible history of the people of the United 
States; and for children it gives a simple, accurate, and 
interesting story of the growth of the nation, and of the 
sort of men and women of whom it has been made up. 
An excellent characteristic of the history is the clear 
impression it gives of the irregular and straggling scram- 
ble for possession in America, and the resultant struggles 
between colonists of several nations and tongues, The 
maps and illustrations, plain and colored, are numerous 
and good, especially those giving representations of cos- 
tumes, carriages, implements, etc., many of which, by a 
new and clever device, are printed on the margin. Dr, 
Eggleston writes with frank impartiality, and his experi- 
ence as an educator enables him to aid the teacher by 
many hints and questions. (8}>6 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated and with maps, pp. x, 398, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Lovers of John Bunyan should read first, as his 
biography, his Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, 
the most remarkable religious autobiography in the 
English language. Those who wish to know all that 
modern research haa accomplished in supplementing 
that will find it in the elaborate book, by the Rev, John 
Brown, John Bunyan: His Life, Times, and Work, which 
first appeared three years ago, and is already in its third 
edition. But a very readable biography, which presents 
the “latest results” in popular form and with popular 
brevity, is 7'he Life of John Bunyan, by Canon Edmund 
Venables, prepared for the series of Great Writers, edited 
by Professor Eric Robertson. The Canon’s point of view 
is not just that of his hero, either theologically or politi- 
cally; but the Canon is fairer-minded and sympathetic, 
and not over apologetic for the dreamer’s persecutors. 
He needs, however, @ much closer acquaintance with 
Luther to understand Bunyan’s modes of thought in 
theology. No English writer of that age stands in such 
close relation to the great reformer’s thought as does 
Bunyan, and he himself has recorded what the Com- 
mentary on Galatians was to him when he got out of 
the darkness of his early experiences into the joy of 
hope and faith in Christ, The book has, as an appendix, 
a very careful bibliography of Bunyan’s books, and of 
books about him in the English language. This is pre- 
pared by one of the staff of the British Museum, and 
aims to include the American literature. (64> 4} inches, 
pp. 195, xxxv. New York; Thomas Whittaker.) 


Starting with a just and salutary apprehension of the 
truth that it is harder te make a little book on a great 
subject than it is to make a big. book, Dr. William C. 
Wilkinson has bent his abilities to the task, and in 
his Classic German Course in English has produced a 
volume of extraordinary charm to the reader and value 
to the student, In his work of condensation, he has been 
favored by the exceptional history of German literature. 
Of no other people can it be said, not even of the Greeks, 
that the golden age of their literature began and ended 
within the period of one long lifetime. Notwithstanding 
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this advantage, to have produced a work 
of so much unity, vivacity, and complete- 
ness within the compass of a little more 
than three hundred pages, is a notable 
achievement of literary skill. The Chau- 
tauqua Press, in issuing the book, has 
added another heavy item to the formid- 
able debt of gratitude which it has already 
accumulated against the reading public of 
America, 


York: 


exclusive of copies used either as samples or 
jor the filling of short trial subscriptions. 


‘seription list at any time, The advertising 


rheumatism, during convalescence; the par- 


(85) inches, pp. 827. New 
Chautauqua Press, Price, $1.00.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct stutement of the circulation of The 
Sunuuy School Jumes vs gwen each week, The 
seyular edition this week is 128,000 copies, 








Advertisers are jree to examine the sub- 


rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
oj space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue jor a year, or a uniform amowns of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
_ will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 


“upon the regular rates. 


An extended popularity—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches have been before the public 
many years. For relieving coughs, colds, and 
throat diseases they have been proved reliable. 
Sold only in boxes, 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” If 
your affairs are at a low ebb now, don’t fail to 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., Pubs., 1009 Main 
8t., Richmond, Va., who have plans that will 
enable you to make money rapidly. 








For nervousness use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate.—Dr. W. C. Hanscome, Minneapolis, 
Minn., says: “I used it in a case of acute 


.ticular symptoms I wished to relieve were 
sleeplessness and nervousness, and the results 
were all I desired.” 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London,Can. Catalo 
FOR YOUNG LaDIxs. | Rev. E. N. English, 


CLK aud largest in America, Spencerian Business College & 
Shorthand School,Cleveland,O. Elegant free. 














Bias Pennsylvania. BISHOP- 
THORPE, a hoardin “school toe sy Pre 
pares for college. _F. 1. WALSH, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


ill get valuable information free in the new Ill 
aes Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Siesses forming monthly 


Philadelphia, and 4844 Main Stree 
Miss WINCHESTER, teacher, ’ — 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 
ELF TAUCH of Books and helps 


forself-instruction 


BENN PITMAN and JERO 
rhe PHONOGEAPHIO INSTITUTE OIRO Me Let eee 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
E. 8S. JOH NSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
N. E. corner tith and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 
Can refer to George W. Childs, proprietor h 
Ledger; John Wanamaker ; Pro Prot. ror R Mokiroy. 
University of Pennsylvania; Mr. John = Wattles, 
publisher of The Sunday School Tim 
No pupil’s name used without permission. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


























PENTECOS ee es 


ON +. mecease. Just out 


Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D, nao a copy cent postpaid 
Also, Mattasw, MARK, 
i, Dh mse end Acrs. 


ABBOTT Sr 


Rev, Lyman Abbott, D.D. peevactatng Address, 


m —— mu 8x A,S.BARNES & CO. 
Sanda School Teachers 


Now is the Printed in Colors. 
time to send SAMPLES Handsomer 


for SAMPLE than ever 
Short stories 
by best writ- 
TLE FOLKS Sates - 


COPIES and 
ef the LIT- 
| PAPER. eres — im 


‘B GREAT MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE WORLN "—(Pacific Churchman.) 


on CENTURY 


MAGAZINE wy 1889. 


Q WHY has it such an enormous circulation? Experts estimate 
that between two and three millions of people read | 
each number of THe CrENnTuRY. 


BEO AUSE THe Century is above everything a leader. It led the 
development of woed-engraving in America. It has fos- 
‘An Exile tered the development of American authors, It is alive to the issues of 
to Siberia, to-day. What it prints, sets people to thinking and talking. 
& E 6 AUSE whatever other periodicals may come into the family, the great reading world 
has found out that “no household can keep abreast of the times without THE 
Century.” It has been said, “Its success is explained by its contents.” 
BE H AUS the greatest writers of the world like to have their work read by the greatest 
number, and therefore to such a magazine as THE CENTURY the best natu- 
rally comes. It was for THe CENTURY that Gen. Grant first wrote his reminiscen- 
ces of important battles; it was for it that the lead- ers on both sides in the Civil 
War have been writing the famous “War Papers.” 


B E C AU § E pd orn tng Of - Abraham Lincoln, by his pri- 


this it has been said, “The 
young man who is not reading it robs himself of that which he will 
one Say hunger for,” and again, 


“The rson who does not read it 
will be counidared unintelligent; it is classic.” The coming year pre- 
sents the most important part 


of this great history. 
B E 6 AUS THE CENTURY is printing those remarkable articles on “Sibe- 
ria and the Exile System” by George Kennan, which are attracting 
universal attention and are being reprinted in hentiveds of foreign newspapers, but are 
not allowed to enter Russia. The “Chicago Tribune” says that “no other magazine 
articles printed in the English language just now touch upon a subject which so vitally interests 
all thoughtful es oe in Europe and America and Asia.”? They are “as judicial as the opinion 
of a Supreme Court tribunal,—as thrilling as the most sensational drama.” 
B E 'H AUSE (and this is of special interest to the readers of this paper), during the co a 
volume, which begins with November, THE CENTURY will print occasion 


am of special interest to those who are following the 

ese bape richly + oop np and re be of the highest INTERNATIONAL 
practical value to teachers, as were the recent papers on 

“The Pharaohs,” “The Sea of Galilee,” “Sinad wa the 8. 8. LESS ONS. 
Wilderness,” etc. The December number will contain Mr. Edward L. Wilson’s paper, 
“From Sinai to Shechem,” following the journeyings of the Children of Israel. 

The November CENTURY contains a suggestive article of great interest to all students of 


the Bible: “Where was ‘the Place called Calvary’?” illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. S. Robin- 
son, D. D., and also'a paper by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., on “The New Reformation.” 


BE H AUSEx"" we yo not space here to announce all the features of THE CENTURY 
for 1889. rson, > ae this paper, can have the prospectus, with 

our . yore gue — Special Pe org THE OENTURY 
with origi illustrations), maile is $4.00 * . All dealers and 
(wihddress, THE CENTURY CO. ca yea es num oF you can remit 
33 East r7th Street, New-York. y tothe publishers. Begin with November, 































JUST PUBLISHED : 


UNDER FRENCH SHIES; OR,SUNNYFIELDs 
AND SHADY WOODS. By Mme. De Gasparin, au. 
thor of “Near and Heavenly Horizons.” 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25, 


A collection of htstoriettes, the scene of which is laid 
on the French and Swiss frontiers. 

“ We have seldom read a professedly religious book 
so thoroughly free from dogmatism, so sy mpatheticin 
its tone, and so wholesome in its spirit 4 wide and 
truly Christian charity.” —Glasgow Her 


THE WORKING CHURCH. By Charles F, 
Thwing, D.D. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


A careful treatise by a successful church administra. 
tor on the best methods of making the church organi- 


| gatien an efficient instrument. 


| KEYSTONES OF FAITH; OR, WHAT AND 
WHY WE BELIEVE. By Wolcott Calkins, D,p, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
This book is designed for young Christians and busy 
people who need a brief outline of the great doctrines 
of grace, in which all wae tical denominations agree, 

The two following uniform volumes consist of se. 
lected addresses delivered before the Evangelical 
Alliance Conference in Washington, and contained in 
National Perils and Opportunities. 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION: Their Practical Solution The Pressing 
Christian Duty of To-day. By Presidents McCosh 
and Gates, Bishop Coxe, Rev. Drs. Pierson, Dor 
chester, McPherson, and Haygood; Hon. Seth Low, 
Prof, Boyesen, Col, J. L. Greene, and Rev. Samuel 
Lane Loomis, 16mo, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60cents, 
CO-OPERATION IN CHRISTIAN WORK: 
Commonr Ground for United Inter-denominational 
Effort. By Bishop Harris, Rev. Drs. Storrs, Gladden, 
Strong, Russell, Schauffer, Gordon, King, and 
Hatcher, President Gilman, Prof. Geo. E. Post, and 
others. 16mo, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents, Sent 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 

740 and 742 Bro dway, New York. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 

100 sets for 3 mos. (1200designs), 5.25 
100 * “ lyear (4900 “  ),19.00 
Smaller lots at same rates, except 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter, 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


Be pre myenn n ee borane Send lec. stamp 
nd blank tor mak- 


BOOKS: ne ist, a or yey list, giving cy, a ight 
Hr wd and condition, Rh we. will make 
NEW Yo 


WANTED neissungs 


















1 1 TyeWhiting of the Prophetf- 
“IE The Walehing of the Shepherdy a} 
in an. The Journeying¢ oielise Mer 





Joun D, WaTTLzs, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, five cents; $2.00 per hundred. 





country Sunday-schools. It consists mainly at r arranged by Dr. Bacon) and beau 


hymns and carols, Price, five cents; $2.00 per hi 





Coming of the King,” see advertisement in The Sunday School Times of Octobe 


The above cut shows the title of a very b i me interesting service mitae alike for city or 
page ry rig! (ante ’ 


For a. full description of the Christmas Song Service, by Dr. Bacon and 7 Losepereenes entitled “The 





Clearing Hou 


Nos. 6¢ and buane st 
7 FRENCH, ' GERMAN, 
i SPANISH, YTALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
sufficiently for Sg and business con- 
versation, ee aTe st Icn. 8. ’3 celebrated 
MEISTERSC. YSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
, with privilege of answers to all — 
¢ tions, and correction of exercises, Sample copy, 
4 1., Scents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCEAFT a CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Revised 


;various bine 


ublished 
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ith New sel; 


ew Concordance 


Wi 
N 
Index 


“A Perfect 


’ Bible 


since the 
NewYork, Agents. 


oes. The Onl; 


Polyglot Referen- 
y 
P 
Edition. Four edi- 


tions 





Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Isa Copying Book and Pressc »mbined. It makes per- 
fect copies with any copring it ak. Price tor note size, 
joes 00. For letter size, $1.30. ese books are sold by 
eading booksellers and aeesianees They are ~ent, post 
paid. by mail on receipt of price. ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
neral Agent, 47S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
E WILL SEND FREE to every patron on of 
of THE ILLUSTRATOR of the S. S. Lessons send- 
ing $1 for one annual subscription, a beautiful large 
copy of “ CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” one of the finest 
geen ever offered. Some consider it alone worth 
as work ofart. T.J. MoRROw, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stone Cards, Window Cards, 
Brick Cards, Cushion Cards, Carpet Cards, 
Roof Cards, etc. An easy way = cetegens church 
funds. Send 5 cents for a complete set of samples. 
MacCatua & Co., 237-9 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa._ 


Thelargest circulation of 4 ny 
riodical in the world. “T 
hila. pont tal Home Jour 

° aay Sam- 


nal and Practical House oper, 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. Gon iladelphia, Pa Pa. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th ‘St, Nt N.Y. 


America’s Best Farm Weekly will be sent 


10 weeks for 25 cents. Try it 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 34 Park Row, New York. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Testaments, Mynenats, Prayer Books, 
at sana 7 heh the usual ivy y. 
ATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. 


f the 

All Books at Wholesale Book Buyers sures 
ember: c 

fon Sent i. 4 sta: voy Byers ne bape | informa 

jy to R. H. WOODW D & CO., 





























timore, M 





ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS 


Ad Lay re and Teachers. A Manual of Anecdotes, 
youn, Wise es, Proverbs, Quotations, etc., adapted for 

Christian tena tnes. B v. G. 8. Bowes, 

fy) cooelia each, $1. “For Baars f a: 


peas it’ is decid py with ary oneene, é@adventure,ina hh both o; 


o. Be sere eegi crating, BY NOBOD 


« or, Factsthatare 
NOBODY KNOWS: scincticnsintne | FITS Sena 
a fe ofan unknown. Vigorously written and quaintly | The ADJUSTABLE 


ted papers, infused with a somewhat rough but | lib 
Twoseries, otie inal humor that serves to emphasize the writer’s P. 
male thought. The loftiest sentinents are illustrated 


ANY BOOK! SAMPLES 1! 
2 stam: for po nd 

UUSTARLE HOOK COVER for schoo’ 

s. Neat, cheap, self-sealing. 

AN EVEREN. 116 Nassau as 











LITTLE FOLKS PAPER, Albany, | N.Y. 


aS fe Reva, Phila. Pt 


$2 Sal's aster Pinos, X. ¥. 


“| SEND 40 CENTS, f27 pei 
gba a Re ga 
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da Oo. Em 
ot sO Fon of 


Sone nk lanations 
music. 


QE 


Song Harmony, Foc ain 


and excellent collection of 








Manual, Book i. (30 cts. For Primary Classes, 

sone Manual, Book Il. abetn} For Medium Classes, 

Song Manual, Book lil, (60 cts.) For Higher pron aye J 
set of ag feheet Song 

pnerson. Teachers pan A =i hy and z 

tractive, 





Ils of Victo (35 cts.) Le ap tw Hoffman. 
Bells Song Boo Crary, Ssiheebeateetuee y al Ey 


fend for p> bonny cop py. 





Praise in Song, (ctr. 9,38 $0 don) 3 oe OS. 


2% 45K, U 
Emerson. For Pratte an and a Payer an tings and Sun- 
day-schools, Mai be safely one of the 
yery best books of the kind. 





Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, “ 
of rare beauty. 33 songs by 27 Sy a ea 
well known and 
Coamene books, oY which the others are: , 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, 
¢ pemcg Bete Tenor. nan tt: Piane Classics, Clas- 





MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 





por 
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SINAS. 


thristmas aie Seat 





t write 
=FOR 1888.— tideiwork on 
receded by an In- 
structive Responsive Exercise that may be used with 
or without Ly Carols. Price, Scts. each, or 50cts. a 


dozen by mail postpaid; $4 q@ hundred parte 
not prepaid. 
—'*Good 


S$ Halls Nos by PF Camvigi 
a! ii) oe! , 

BIVICeS. “Peace on Berth, ss! Fe Gemvigi i 

these consist of choice Res nei wd pepdiegs shrca 4 

out which are interspe: utiful rerels writ 

eapecially for use in ao wi eo Read- 

ings, Price of each of 

as for the hs 2 Bes ooo s.”” Se 
ute 


ta Claus,”by 
Cantatas, terworth, poy Murray. ‘ ins udge Santa 
® Cla: nus. yy Burnham and Root. “The 
Waifs’ Christmas,” by Povnnem and Root. “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,," by byB and Root. ** tching 
Kriss Kringle,” by Bat therworth end aoe 
the tentenen, *30cts. each postpaid. 


Catalogue ef ailing of Chrg imag Male wil 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


NEW CANTATAS 


FOR CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By Mrs. A. G. LEWIS and LEO. R. LEWIS. 
OUR EASTEB OFFERING :—A right and 
sparkling dialogue, interspersed with beautiful 

music. Performed everywhere with 

THE DAIRYMAIDS’ FESTIVAL :—A aed 
and Dd Cantata, full of charming paoty. 
met with the greatest enthusiasm. 

THE RAINBOW FESTIVAL fag exquisite 
Cantata, including a novel children’s entertain- 
ment called The Rainbow ane Fall 
directions, Easy to perform. Sure to be very 
popular, 25c. 

Ready Nov. 10th : 

CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEFS :—An 
extremely witty libretto, set to the mostdelightful 


usic, 
Bingle copies, 25 cents. More than five and less than 
twenty, 20 cents More than twenty, 15 cents 
each. Addr 





E. P. CARPENTER CO., Publishers, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 


THE GLAD REFRAIN, —2” >n,Zore™ ane 


~ fing hymns set to attractive eat for Bunday- 
"ene, oe 100 copies; 80 ¢ 30 cents each by mail, 


HYRAS OF PRAISE.—>” on Aya o4 


A superb compilation of saniaten | Sunday-school 
"E30 per 100; 35 cents each by mail. 


SELECT SONGS. ¥.xPxvocme, 


PELOUBET, D.D, 
pi. J and tunes, chosen for use where only one 


desired for devotional meetings a the 
Sunday-school. nf 


bound in cloth, $40 per 100 copies, 
Rar A full catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth Street, New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
THE PRINCE OF 


THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 


A Scriptural Exercise, with Carols and Offerings 


FOR OE RiIstTMASs, 
By J. H. Kurzenknabe. 
ENTS,—TZopics. 1. The Mighs of Judaism. 2% 
of Prophesy 3. The Annunciation. 4, 
The Witnesses. 6. The Fruits. 
iding Star. 8 TheGolden Crown. Offerings 
. 1, Bells for Christmas. 2. The Royal 
3. Our Little Mission. 4, Crown Offerin 5. 
Floral Tributes. Carols and Chants. 1. Merry Christ- 
mas to You All, 2 Praise Him. 3. Magnificat. 4, 
Beraph n. 5. Hark the Heralds from the Sk 
ngs Glad. 7. The Star. 8 Hail! Hail! Hai i 
Ww Hymns. 1. Gloria Patri. 2. Joy 
word. &%. Watchman, Tell Us ofthe Night. 4. Hark 
nes 1 gen 5. All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. 
single copy. & cents; $4 per hundred, 


mei JA KORZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISES FREE. 
om receipt o of threecents in stamps I side FREE 

















NOW IS Te TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 











inte for Cotes Ex other 
murs. 


Be 
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ia hoes Btreote New York, 
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Volume X., beginning with the issue of November 6, 1888, will contain about 900 
Pages and 750 Illustrations. Size of full page, 10 inches by 6% inches, 





A boy or girl can have no more welcome gift than a subscription to Hanprn’s Youre 
Prop zx, and the best time to begin a subscription is with the first number of a new vol- 
ume, Volume X. will have five serial stories, including ‘‘ Dorymates,” by Krrx Mun- 
nog, “The Red Mustang,” by Wiu1tam O. Stopparp, ‘‘ A Day in Waxland,” by R. K. 
Monxrrraice, and ‘‘ Nels Thurlow’s Trial,” by J.T. TRowsrmee; ‘‘The Three Wishes,” 
by F. Anstey and Branper Matruews; a Christmas Story by Taomas Neison Pac; 
a series of fairy tales written and illustrated by Howarp Pris; ‘‘ Home Studies in Nat- 
ural History,” by Dr. Ferrx L. Oswaxp; “‘ Little Experiments,” by Sop B. Herrick; 
**George Washington’s School-days,” by Wrt1am F, Oarne; “ Alexander Stephens and 
Rio,” by RrcHarp Matcoum Jonnston; “ Papers on Pony-keeping,” by F. E. Fryar; 
“Talks to Boys,” by Dr. Jonn 8. Wurrs; ‘Stories from American Naval History,” by 
8. G. W. Benzamm; ‘‘ Glimpses of Child-life from Dickens,” by Marcarert E. Sane- 
STER; articles on various sports and pastimes, short stories by the best writers; humorous 
papers, songs, poems, etc. Hundreds of illustrations of excellent quality will adorn its 
pages. Occasional Supplements, especially prepared for parents and teachers, will be an 
attractive feature. The Post-office Box will be continued under the popular management 
of the Postmistress (MarcareT E. SaNnGsTER), 
the most rigid editorial scrutiny in order that nothing harmful may enter its columns, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Abounds in entertaining and useful reading. 


As useful and wholesome as it is rich in en- 
tertainment,—J 

A marvel in its way. Edited aw wise and 
skilful tact.—Congregationalist, 

It contains a rich and taacinating variety 4 
Tiling and a wealth of illustrations.—ZJnterior, 

cago. 

A perfect treasury of children’s stories, po 

ems, art, and games.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 


Advocate, Cincinnati, 


admirably sustained. It gives nothing but the 
moe wholesome material.— 


every way deserv of ite great success,— 
Churchman, ing . 





tertainment, and amusement.—. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on Application. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 oo a YEAR, POSTAGE FREE, 


Booksellers end Postmasters usually receive subscriptions ions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 
should be acgompanied by Poot offic Money Order or Draft. 


Every line in the paper is subjected to 


A wealth of good reading.— Western Christian 
Its tone, variety, and general excellence are 
Christian Union, 


The safest and best reading for children. In 


Surprises one by its wealth of instruction, en- 
Evangelist, N.Y. 





Bound Volumes of Harper’s Young | People. 


Volume IX. for 1888 (with 756 illustrations and 928 
$8 50. Volume VIIL for 1887, $3 50 Volumes L. to VIL. inclusive out of print. 


Pustisozep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





pages) ready November 15th, 








ESSIAH’S STA 
By the Rev. 1. BALTZELL, 


The popular author. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS. 

New music, recitations, and an excellent 
adaptation from BEN Hur. Per 100, by ex- 
pre $3.50; per dozen, 50 cents; 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, 


Nos. land 2 The brightest books of recita- 
tions, new and old, for the holidays. ally 
for younger acho in all schools, » 15 
cents; the two combined, 25 —_ 

Address the publisher J, SHUEY, 
Dayton, OHIO; or WARD & & DRUMMOND, 
New York Ciry. 


Our New CANTATA, entitled 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


is Now Ready! 
This is for a week-day entertainment. 
rte 15¢.; $1.26 per doz. ; $10 perhundred, 
edition for be the one ia issued: 
vite ® San Bt A... only, try abridged edition. 
CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 
THE DAWN OF PEACE. 
HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. } The three mailed on 
THE MORNING STAR. recelpt of wees, 
ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 


Pilgrim Services No. Ix. 
THE CHILD John W. Tufts & M,C. Hagard. 
gl = — the best and 

IM MANUEL®: No Ro Enlidren's ve services have 
a oa — such @ popular 


endorsement asthe “* Pil hey are issued quar- 
terly at 20c, per year, ce, etc. To copies, $4.00, 
Congregational S S. S. and Publishing Society, 





ae 5c.; #4 hundred. 











IN AND CHICAGO, 
MUSIC the aid of a teacher. pid, correct, 
G. 8. Bice Music Co., 2435 State St., Chicago, 


SELF Established 12 years. Notes, chords, 
99 
“Christmas Gems. 


PROF, BICE’S Self-Teaching 
TAUCHT, | accompaniments, thorou magn bass laws, 
CHOICE CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS, 

soe” Ee acc CCABE & OO,, Chicago. 








System. Ali can learn A raaee without 
etc. Ten specimen lessons, l0c, rculars free, 
brine prograns of page ct GREETINGS.” A 

















Made of heavy card board, with elegant desicns 
rinted in seven colors. Two sizes made to hold one- 
If and one one of candies. Prices by oxpeess, 4 
pr d $3.25 per 100; less than 100, 36 
cents and 43 cents per dozen. By mail, prepaid, #40 
and $4.15 per 100; less than 100, 45 cents and 54 cents 
per dozen, Sammles, 5 cents each. We have cheaper 
| my yan smaller sizes, in different shapes, as low 
Mts r 100. Send for our list, or 35 cents for a 
fal line Of saraples. Our Holiday Bulletin con 
tains a fine line of Holiday Bowks, Booklets, 
Ohristmas Cards, etc., at the lowest pr 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM co, 
_. 122 Nassau St, N. ¥. 


No. 3. Now Ready. Price, 25 Cents. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. 
Published by GOUPIL & Co.’s Successors. ' 


4@~ A new edition of this splendid paper, with 
ENGLISH TEXT, now appears every week in America 
simultaneously with the French edition in Paris. 
This paper has no equal — illustrated week- 
lies, either in Europe or America. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS, 
Sole Agents Throughout the World, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS C0., 


New York and London. 


TEN PICTURES drawn in outline, with directions 


r painting and mixing colors, 
Price, 10 cents. PF pe , " 


TEN COLORS (artists’) in a Japanned tin box, 
with three brushes and mixing 
directions. Price, 50 cents. 
Either of both of the above sent oy 2 mail, on receipt 
of price, by 8. W. TILTON & CO. 
29 Temple Piace, “Boston. 


O living writer has so many readers as Mrs. G. R. 
ALDEN, kiown as “ Pansy,” omnes of the 
celebrated Pansy books, and editor of the popular 
vor ie for young eo Sue Pansy. $1.00 @ 
year 
“THE OLD, OLD STORY.” A responsive 
Christmas Service for Sunday-schools, New carols by 
Fanny J. Crosb pad music by Prof. P. B. Sparks. 5c, 
each; 100 for $2.50, Send naib for sample copy. 
WILBUR B.KETCHAM, Pub.,71 Bible House, ewvork, 


T ABYHOOD.—Devoted to the Care of Infants, 
and Nursery Hygiene. $1.50 a year; 15 cents @ 
Sold everywhere, P.O, Box 3123, New baleen tl 








Specimen copy, 5 cents. 








copy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


ofters superior advantages for money-making, 
out of business wit write at once to the pu iishers 
DOUD, MEAD, & CO., New York, N, Y. 











“130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” “Zaveracere 


"y 12 calle;"’ “47 orders in 16 hours’ 3" “73 orders in 
5 days;" such are some of the re reports of our agents 
derms free. JAMES H. KARLE, » Publisher, Boston, 


AGENTS finmnicnatt gre 


See tas eteetictes a ti est ‘next iasne aoe ae ben 
WARGELE: WATOE & & TEWELE ‘YOO, Philadelphia. 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for Tus 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WiERKLY. Send 
AGENT for special offer to near gy: free, 
AGENT Also, complete works of Dr. Lio Lewis, 
AGENT Circulars free. P.O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 


LIBERAL SALARY And expenses of preparing 

at our office paid to agents 
se 0. A on ayy an. Salary not conditional on 
fi 














sales. Fro 5 to per month can be made glee, 
by sellin ‘ene Holiday Book. Address JOHN 
WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 


o doy at home selling the Nickel Tidy 

Holder, pavety Saas! 'y buysthem, La- 
dies,men,4children eal ther them. pach boa tal Saudeake mat 
16c, in 2c. 2 stamps. W. Hassel! 


A MONTII can be made 
$75. 2 to $250. co working for us. aaa 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
emo tothe hosing. Spare moments may be politely 

sample oyed also. A few vacancies in towns cities, 
SON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St,, Richmond, 


AGENTS WANTED — 


For the fastest Subecription Book published. 
From $5 to ie pee. oon mae ae cosily. For terms write 


eueesan ye or Philedeleiin, Pa. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 


CHRIST ON CALVARY. 

oduced in the ori, hag colers: size of each 21x28 in, 

The original sold to oe for $245,+ 

000. e offer abew gus .00 eac 0 forthe 

oy pe NTED.. uick sales 

ade everyw a the. time to begin for the 

policay | a yim nie to OTHE PHELPS PUBLISH- 
, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

















fhe WITTIEST, PRETTIEST JUVENILES 


QUEER P E ratmer cox 
GOBLINB 






( Repel ' f the og and the orion and 
Fass 
ny, CAT “Tt cote wvy Hi Halle foes 


ton B. Fisk. tend meanother 





BaRigat Hoong At CAROWIUE 


oh y= 4 per agent Sample, .; mail, 25 cts, 


THE ROYAL BRANCH 


TaN ii, ee 
THE } XMAS. STORY. 


ou see adv’ Six 
rvices or carols for 25 cents, GOOD os mag UGH & 
VOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


HE “ WONDROUS BIRTH,” sotnos” 


_—— popular Christmas services. Price, 5 cents 
Stamps received. W. H. BONER & 
co. 1 i108 Chestnut Street, Phila.. Pa. 


yt) ‘OF REJOICING Bewyars” 


OLS. 
simple, and tid Rte ice, $3.60 

y dosen, not prepaid. Sample, 25 cents. 
i illmore Bros., 185 Race $i,, Cincinnati, O. 























* Don’ 
get the cblyneal and bed, nin H. Co; we D. a ms “Ingome 
Uncle R ‘coward Crosby. 
BARD ROS. 
ansas City 


Spo Your ‘Own Printing 


$3. Press for cards. Cingular Prose spall newspaper 

























In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adwere 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





SONG 0G. | Sak pretties epee 
PRIZE | per doz. Samplc copy e, by mail 

THE ECHO, 
Sere | crag use ce ar or 


én» The Sunday School Ttanes, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price cop 
for any number of A ies less than Sy Ts pe 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo! 
dents, $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half ripe (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subseribers, aud half price (50cents)fornew, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

f a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

apers be accompanied (A a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
svribed for at the same time. Teachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE tn making such 
phe men rygl A the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
ther, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 

red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the of any club for less t ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan ieven 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when.it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail ma’ a from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


the order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as oeiqinally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 





cal Stu- 
price (50 


japer. 

e dubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the Beaviews subscription, 
such person will oblige Lr Ey isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for aocaring a fair t of the 

. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year ont, 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the eee to en. 
able all the teachers of » school to ex: @ it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yeerty, or bait yearw su 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
cane the following rates :— 

‘om 1 to 4 copies, 10s, each, 
“ 5to9 »f 83.6d, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6d. “ 

To secure the above rates for five or morecopies, the 
papers must be ered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

ackage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P. O. Box 1550. 

(iticura 
= Soap = 
Realizes the 

FAIREST 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 

SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
n its marvellous promestees of cleansing, p , 
and beautilying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
we Ss ogsing of my pores ~ nflammation of 
1e€ sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, qrasked, and scaly okin be 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PotreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mags, 
4&@-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PUM 2S ea esearch 

















AS MILK. 


fio disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


FLESH PRODUCER, 
* Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIO COUGHS. 
Aut Davecwrs. Soott & Bowne, New York. 


We have used MaGrr’s EMULSION in our Women’s 
Aid and Relief Hospital. We found it to be a very 
excellent medicine. We gave it to a consumptive 
with very good results, and I sincerely recommend it 
to all suffering with lung trouble or general debility. 
—Mrs. Aretas Blcod, Manchester, N. H. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
THIS NEW 


SPB ELASTIC TRUSS 


ri Has a pad different from all 
7 others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjustin ball in centre, adapts itself 
to all positions of the body, while the 
ball in the cup holds the rupture just 
as a person does with the finger. With light pressure 
the hernia is held securely day and night. It is easy, 
durable, and cheap. Sent by mail, Circulars free. 
EGGLESTON USS CO., Chicago, IM. 




















EGGLESTON‘ 










Solid Gold Spectacles, $3.50. 

Send your o'd glasses by mail. We'll take 

exact size from them and send, upon receipt of $3.50, a 
pair ot our Solid (old Spectacles or Eye Glassesset wi 

* Diamanta” lenses ; usual price, $5. This method of 

fitting eyes never fails, Satisfaction, or money re- 

funded, M.ZrInemMan & BRo., 1808. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


HOPE £08 TH CONSUNTIVE 


of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


aids’ and Sanitary Goods.” 


“TH 
Back Rests and Bed Trays, Rolling 
and Reclining Chairs, Earth Closets, 
Commodes, ete. ted 














§ Fully illustra 
and descriptive matter furnisti 
hargentM’ . 814 Broadway,N.Y. 











& CHEAPNESS. I 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


ltemerits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands housekeepers. - Your 
Brocet EGENGER Prop ose Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 238 N. 2d 8t., Phila, Pa, 


U NDERWEAR 
[FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN . 


_Unequalled for Health, Comfort 
and Durability. 
SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 


WARNER B6ROS., 
959 BROADWAY. NEW YORE 


VEN THE LARGEST 


The reason we sell more silks through the mails 
than any other three houses combin: d, is because our 
silks are well known in almost every county in the 
United States to be the most beautiful and best wear- 
ingsilks made, and our prices are much lower than 
the same goods can be obtained from any other place. 
Send for a due 
New Fall Silks, most beautiful ever shown. 
New Black Surah, worth 85c., only 59c. 

New Black Faille, actually worth $1,only 8240. 
The Finest $1.00 Black Silks ever offered 
in Gros Grains, Rhadames, Duchess, Armures, Surah 
de Luxor, Rhadzimirs, etc.,—silks that are positively 

worth $1.35 to $1.50 per yard. 
Extra Fine Black Gros.Grain, worth $1.75, 
only $1.19. 
New Colored Failles, only $1.00, 
in every shade, and actually worth $1.35. 

Send 8 cents in stamps, stating whether you most 
desire Black or Colored Silks, and we will send you a 
choice lot to select from, and return stamps with first 


' GHAS. A. STEVENS, 


69 State artay CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention The Sunday School Timesin writing. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
BEST GLOVES 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf, kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, 4 cheverétte, and warranted. ‘Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established 1862. . 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. ¥. 


“it’s Not the Coat that Makes the Man.” 




















PANTS i 


OVERCVUATS, $12.00 to 930,00. 
Send 6 cents for samples and particulars. 
BAY STATE PAN ‘©., Custom Clothiers, 
3% Haw.Ley St., Boston, Mass, 


samples ofcloth the famous Plymouth 

Rock $83 Pants are cut from, including 

self-measurement blanks linen tape- 

measure, if you mention this paper. Address, PLy- 
Rock Pants 


MOUTH Co., 188ummer St., Boston, Mass. 

















FOR ** CLEANFAST ” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
a@ F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 
refunded if they stain the feet or fade. B® CLEAN- 
Fast Hosiery Co., 925 Broadway, New York. 


GeoD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Ketail Stores. Ask for tnem. 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are et fully every 
e 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write “ National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver teary Rade | 
for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patent Steel 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 





other week in this paper. Read th 





OUR 
|ADIES GENUINE 


d FREN TANNED 


KID BUTTON 
BOOT 
“op B75 


PAIR. 


Ladies, it you desire the most stylish, and in ev 
rticular the most satisfactory Boot for in and ou 
oor wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to 
any $5.00 French Kid Boot in the market, write ug at 
once, enclosing $2.75, and 25 ets. to prepay express 
or postage, 2nd we will send toany ress one pair of 
our famous French Tanned Kid Batt 


OUR FAMOUS germ, 


GENUINE | 
DoncoiAhl? 
‘Upmney 


235 





The reputation of our famous Dengola Hid 
Button Boots is such that they need no comment 
from us, but suffice it to say that for style, Anish, 
and durability, they are unexece led by any 
Ladies’ Boot sold at retail, for double the money. 
The are thoroughly made in the latest Opera Toe 





Boots, ‘he stock of which is so tanned as to render 
them soft as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, 
and of a beautiful finish, giving the exact resemblance 
to the finest French K id, but are tougher, wil! not 
flake up, and will wear three times as long. This 
Beot, on account of its eas, is particu- 
larly adapted to tender feet, and is made in 
both Opera Toe and Commen Sense Styles, 
in sizes 23¢ to 7, all widths, 


Styles, both for Ladies 
and Misses, in all sizes and widths. Each pair is 
warranted strictly as represented. and will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of only $2.00, and 25 
ets. to prepay express or postage. In orderingeither 
kind, be sure to mention size and width wanted, and 
which you desire, and we will guarantee a fit. Also, 
if you will mention this publication, will send a beau- 
tiful white-handle button-hook free, with each pair of 
Boots advertised. 





As to our responsibility, we refer to the National Express Co. 000,000), of Boston. These 
Boots are manUnseored expremly tor our wane through the mails, Sad ane be beat cole > Sheu, 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 178 Devonshire St, Boston, Mass. 





——_____ 


WORTH REPEATING. 


SIN, 
[By George Herbert.] 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 

To rules of reason, holy messengers : 


Pulpits and Sundays ; sorrow dogging sin; 
Afflictions sorted; anguish of all sizes; 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in; 
Bibles laid open; millions of surprises; 


Blessings beforehand ; ties of gratefulness; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears; 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace ; eternal hopes and fears,— 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 








OUR SOCIAL INDEBTEDNESS 
TO THE PURITANS. 


Ung enon Serban as go 
Connecticut. ] 

The Puritans... gave to the world a 
new idea of what it is to be a gentleman, 
With the views respecting manhood which 
they received from the Bible, they con- 
ceived a new idea as to what is the proper 
way to treat others. Polished manners 
and a gracious deportment to one’s equals 
is not enough, according to the Puritan 
ideal. A man may smile and smile and 
be a villain. There should be such deli- 
cacy of perception of the rights and feel- 
ings of others as to lead a person not only 
to avoid giving offense to any, high or 
low, but this perception should be accom- 
panied by such a treatment of all as 
reveals a friendly feeling. This idea of a 
gentleman did not exist before the time of 
the Puritans. I do not say that there 
were not persons who had such a char- 
acter. But Shakespeare uses the word 
“gentleman” more than five hundred 
times, and not once to designate anything 
more than a person of high social position. 

A man who is habitually thoughtless of 
the feelings of his inferiors is not a gen- 
tleman according to the Puritan idea. 
One of the most eloquent of English essay- 
ists of modern times, [the] Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, a dignitary of the Anglican 
Church, says that “the Puritan and not 
the cavalier conception of what a British 

entleman should be is the one accepted 

y the whole British nation at this day.” 
And yet it is unquestionable that in this 
country, among gentlemen, there is a dis- 
tinct quality perceptible, which has come 
te us from our Puritan ancestors, which is 
higher and nobler than anything that is 
common in England. 

I do not doubt that there are thousands 
of persons in England who are gentlemen 
in the Puritan sense of the term. It is 
also very probable that in that country 
there is a much larger number of men than 
in this country who possess polish of man- 
ner and high culture of every kind. But it 
is not intended as any disrespect to English 
gentlemen when I say that there is an 
element of what in this country we should 
call rudeness in the way in which English 
gentlemen habitually disregard all the 
prepossessions and tastes of even their 
equals with whom they come in contact, 
and exhibit a calm assumption of superi- 
ority, which to an American is simply 
ludicrous. ... 

Now in the United States, with all our 
faults, there has come to us, directly from 
the Puritans, a gentleness and a genuine 
kindliness of manner, and a respect for 
even the prejudices of others, which is 
constantly remarked by Englishmen then- 
selves who have been in this country. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, in his recent 
volume of poems, in the tribute which he 
pays to his friend Professor Agassiz, well 
describes the Puritan idea of a genileman. 
It may be considered to be the recognition 
by an American descendant of the Puri 
tans of the same qualities which marked 4 
descendant of the Swiss Puritans. 

He wasso human{ Neither strong nor weak, 
Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board. 

No beggar ever felt him condescend, 

No prince presume; for still himself he bare 
At manhood’s simple level, and whers’er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 

One other characteristic has beet 
stamped by the Puritans on the whole 
American bp rvig peculiar respect for 
woman. uote from one of the latest of 
the En lish historians, who says that eve? 
in England a new conception of womal 
hood was developed by them. He say! 
expressly, in so many words, that “ how? 
as we conceive it now was the creatio 





of the Puritans” “Wife and child r# 
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from mere dependants on the will of hus- 
band or father, as husband or father saw 
jn them saints like himself, souls hallowed 
by the touch of a divine spirit, and called 
with a divine calling like his own. The 
sense Of spiritual fellowship gave a new 
tenderness and refinement to the common 
family affections.” This feeling also was 
intensified in this country, and the respect 
with which woman has in consequence 
ever been treated here is known the world 
over. A deference is manifested to her 
which is accorded to her nowhere else. 
The American woman of all others may 
well join in grateful acknowledgments to 
her Puritan ancestry. 











WANAMAKER’S. 
“WHAT NEW A DD) gay DrEss Goons? 
You know that wh: should go to uP 


the biggest stock of the ki kind in America is pare. 
know that bage 4 ~ are as low as A 

likely lower. You know how easy the ay by 4 
and how welcome you are to wander about and finger 
and compare them. Nothing but the places thick with 
buyers to §' y 

Think whatever good thing you can of such a stock 
and you'll very likely undershoot the mark. 

EVERY SCRAP OF GOODS WBE SELL 48S LINEN 18 PUR® 
Linen. Nothing guessed at or taken for granted, we 
hnoro, And the $e ces are further your way than ever, 

Take Handkerchiefs. 

Plenty of the Women’s 12ic Plain White Initial 
Handkerchiefs Just now, and a jot not quite so good 
ai lc. Unlaundered, b but still one of the wonders of 
the Handkerchief trade, 

OPAQUE SHADES, PLAIN LIGHT COLORS, 45c. Brt- 
ter, with Hartshorne Spring Roller, 60c. 8x6 feet. 

‘ As quick prices in any corner of the Upholstery you 
ght on 

ONLY A HINT OF THE HOLID. 


¥y Booxs, THz 
vance guard, gay with pictures and bee ht covers, A 
filed into view. re’s a thickenin around 
Dieting while there's le who chow t 4 snr 


picking while there's 
But 


the priv os of Coat Departine 

there is a Post office t! wee eres that 
Book Store. 

ing, ey aaa 0} rer wonton papi 

you eare for, fae know that you are only 


ble price, 
ts JOHN WANA ee, 
t:} 


HOW 10 BUY A DRESS, 


——— 


vs 





We wish to emphasize the va- 
riety, novelty, and selectness of 
our Woolen Dress Fabrics. If 
you need a Winter Dress of 
Broadcloth, Camel's Hair, 
Serge, Henrietta Cloth, or Oash- 
nere,—in plain colors or fancy 
mixed effects,—write to us for 
samples. State, as clearly as 
possible, the material and color 
desired, and samples will be 
promptly forwarded, 


Orders for goods, enclosing 
remitiance, filled at once on 
receipt. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 












The BUYERS’ GUID is 
aie March and,Sept., 
4, pak @ of useful infor- 
pay mation for all who pur- 
“ay chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in verious sizes, 
Styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDR, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
—tl-ll4 Michigan Avenue. Chicago. Il. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


COLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
mek 303-404-—170-604, 


W WOOD ass sae 


CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicage, ‘i 











‘Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 





THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Lawes 


“It runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR, 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere, 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co, 
aca men ecntancans peat OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


New York. _ 





-BROWN’S 
FRENCH 


—— FOR --— 
LADIES! AND CHILDRENS 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Awarded highest honors at 
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“i Parie Medal on every bottle 
=a Beware of Imitations, 





Aaminster, . 
VeWwet, best veils, e 
VelWwet, second grade, . 
Body Brussels, best grade, 
never | Tapestry Brussels, best grade, 
sa | Tapestry Brussels, second grade, 


2 | 22e-Super Ingrain, all wool, best, 


Ea-Super Ingrain, cotton chain, 


of Draperies. 





John & James Dobson, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 
809, 811, and 813 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


A CHANGE OF PATTERNS. 


As we are preparing for a complete change of patterns for 
the Spring Season, have determined to make a specialty of our 
line of Ingrains for a short time, and have marked down a large 
number of choice designs, in both All Wool and Cotton Chain, 
prices of which will be found in the following list of bargains: 


° $1.25, reduced from $1,75 
° 1.05, reduced from 1.40 
e -95, reduced from 1.20 
e 1.10, reduced from 1.25 
° 65, reduced from 280 
. 52}, reduced from  .65 
° .60, reduced from .75 
° 50, reduced from 60 


Persons making furnishings can find in our regular stock 
all the latest Novelties in Colorings to suit the present styles 





What is it? Ready-made. 


suit we ever knew. 


honors of long service. 
Let us send you samples. 


Altogether beyond the eommon idea of a $16 suit, you may be sure, 
wool; a diagonal in pattern. It combines the Every-day and Dress Suit the cleverest of any 


The $16 Wanamaker Cloth Suit. 


Soft to the touch; all 


Butgthat isn’t its only novelty, Tt reverses the rule of trade, The role of trade considers 
looks the very first thing, Mean style kills even all-wool, Good style enhances price, Here, 
not @ dollar pays tribute to the style, It goes altogether for good quality and long wear. 

We are not selling a tenth of these that we would if yousaw the suita, Wecouldn’t supply 
\the half of you, if every one ef you, hunting for such, sent for them, 

We know the cloth well. It will wear till you’ll willingly put it off, and retire it with the 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





servative management. 


sires omen: {* eel 2 


H. E. Batt, President, 


eat Chester, Fe 


Ghall we tavest some of. peur fende enfely and ot § per cont interest ? 
Our segurities are in both small and large suzas, They are easily convertible, 


KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
An instrustive explanatory pamphict sent free on application, Write for it. 


Pa, ng oe ata 


B. RB. WHEELER, Secretary. 

EOPLE WHO HANDLE TRUST FUNDS, SAVINGS BANKS, AND INSURANCE 
Companies will not invest in securities that are not absolutely safe, no matter 
what interest is paid. If they can get the right kind of mortgages, and at 
the same time a good rate of interest, they become heavy investors, Because 
its loans are all perfectly secure, and pay 6 per cent. interest, is why 

THE KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., 

Torska, Kansas, 

has invested millions for Eastern savings banks, insuranee and trust companies, colleges, 
and guardians, And not one dollar of principal or interest lost, We make no loans without 
careful serutiny ef the horrower, property, and title; and our oversight of a loan never ceases 
until principal and interest is paid in full, We guarantee them. Our guarantee is worth 
$1,050,000.00. Back of ug is the land, gnd a vonond of many years of successful and eon: 





KEYSTONE. ORTEARE tO, 


132-200, 


PAE ‘regina 2s ne 


change, 8¢- 
iver Vallev farms wort three to six 
times thels ox pect amt principal and interest both guar- 
anteed by Wesies are @ Sows and safe presen jor 
issue Certificates of Donat 3 
six months, or Belen oe six per cent tovedt. 
Estate Investments in 

leading city of Dakota. Refe: 

m. rton, President N. Y. Transfer Co., 
New Y: t National Beak, Ey ben Ra Pa. 
Oxford National Bank Oxford, Pa. Scott, 
Gen’l Solicitor Pennsylvania R. a Faadeiphie, Pa. 
E. E. Thateher, Mo’ est ¢ 


Capital, a = 


payable. ‘semt-a 
cured 











R CUNNIN ‘Address us for circulars and full information, 

PALMER GHAM & T, B. SWERT, Pres. GHO. M. NOBLE, VicePrea 

100 LS* STREP as Loan & Trust Co., 
Mend 3 conta for Pald-ap Capital, WOOO ts 


[ARMS 


ORTGAGES 





Secumry, NESS GITy. KAN. 
Send for full Particulars! ato 
Wiusitaigd Handbook amaps. 40 WATER S71. BOBTOM, 
UVABRANTEED FARM BONDS of 
ya 2 ae TRUST AN BANKING C0. . 
pho n,, Senator 7nd a! president. 
ives for" tn ormation to LEY, manager 


ffice, 187 Broadway, New. York. 





ers ~ 
pavertnent securities 
attention given to the investment of Trust 


M“INTOSH & MYGATT, 


Deny 
for non- hat] ents. 


Color 
sruicalar 


CEDARINE (i003 3H 
Mage R from coder tices inet ch 
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S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRiTious, ALWAYS Hanoy. 
For PUDDINGS, PIES annoCAKES. . 
by best pers, In and 
a X- eos 4 “fy + Grocer for 
CROFT An ALLEN, Tres HILADELPHIA. 


or our Patent Barley CRYSTALS, 
fd al Beod,for Breakfast Tea : 
oi there, write us for free same 

DUR and SPECIAL DLA} 

















TO 
Greatest Bargains 
berate sxinnnee fivess 58 
soe 4 
“wooD's ** PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 








EXCEL ALL OTHERS, 
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delioate ante one 
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OLATINA Zz: give — ‘or invalids, 


dyen, and a ra constitutio 
nent. Suite the daintiest pe mem 


Cc Co., Lan by oll drugs: 
i carla Ran eaten William Ste 
for = little 


EALTH AND HAPPINESS or. are as 


rat the use of ge pelalhyo vi 
streng an no use ‘or winds 
Sold everyw here. OOLRIC a co. on ta 


HIRES roOT BEER 


Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 6 gal any 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no oping: aiyay" if nek e 20k 


tin cans at Tbe, 
rR e oniv peace ett, 
TEST of Seal Brand Goffe. 
Send 6 cents for {> sample. 


FR REE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass, 
CO 'pe8 bat for ga South Second Street, wi 




















sample und of“ 
elivered free. 


Réndwacd at 50 50 At a ag hey 


SAFE METIS 
Guarantee Strength, $1,160,470 


Record of our (83 YEARS’ business. 


i gad Moreen te negotleted, aggregating $1 766,028 


ee 


1? 


eebgebs mae tea whom we can rer, 


SAFEST business, 
Savings YA pu stun for Small Amounts, 


furnished by 
J.B.WATKINE LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
Hew York “ay Flene A picainsons sia Greadway, 


FLORIDA INVESTMENTS. 


din Jats 5, 10, 20. or 40 

any, Be Big and gs rden nds, for cash or 
monthl alle son, as litt ns $5.00 pee All 

rticu 4 in The Omaege Grove Monthly, only $10 100 

with a premium box o' orida 
Sample B dime, which deduct if you baleaite. 
REFERENCES GIVEN. Address 
The Orange Grove Land Agenc 


Liverpool, De Soto Ba tess 
in al 
Bees SPP eee ii vcsimente 


SA KEANSGsBANK 


CHICAGO succsas PaESTONKEANEG 
New Yor% Office: 8 Wall Street. —_ 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co,, New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND W 


On, 
ite operation address the Company, 
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giving your age. 
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rye American Investment Co., 150 Nassa’ 
St., od York, offer extraordi, scuneantent 


Se sent tor fal 


BMSBY, President, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


80s and 310 Walnut Street, PF 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE. 


Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, ever 
home seems so bright that I would 
principal agent. 

Miss Minnie—I can easily assist you in that line, 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It's very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 

‘She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
ny a cake of it in your next house-clean- 
ine. No. 2. [Copyright, March, 1887.) 


ee 


Eatab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 1884, 
} as Capital, . 61,908, 000.00 
Surplu - 175,000.00 


Offers y-wiosonars Reat Estate Mortgages 
Drawing 6% Interest. =n 
®BamMvEt M. Jarvis, Pres. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Seo. 

rn Offices: 239 Broadway, New York; 
aa8 South Fourth St. Philadelphia. 


THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will’ besent 
toany one who will mention where this advertisement 
4 seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for te 
e Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, In 


pov YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


Write tothe 
ONE WATCH OLU CO. On6 Ohect. 
Pilla. for full particulars of their plan. 


THIS ELEGANT CARRIAGE 


$12.35 Sects” FRE 
30 ances, FREE 
gy Best work and materials. Satisfaction 
| 
We free. sadhana manufacturers, 
~< JOHNSTON, TALLMAN ¢ & k CO. 
Ny Salesrooms: 41 Bare 
PL-NY, Factory: 581 iw. tense 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 
MANUFACTURER OP 
-CHURCH, HALL 
AND Lopes wi WORK 


“a ae. "of the 

rs’ Desks, Church’ 
bag Sonpiien _ 
Write for 


information to 
244 & 246 South Second St., 
PHILAD’ A, PA., U. 8 A. 


Shaw, Applin & Co, 


thing in 
eto #8 
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27 Sudbury 8t., 
__ Send for eatal catalogue. | Boston. 








CHURCH Vauiruar 


La t Manufacturers | im the Country 
S&S. C. SMALL &@& CO., + Boston, Mass. 


ACIO LANTERNS 





Wanted. Music 
Steam = 


wD) GinGACh & CO., 800 Fi ina St.. PaILA.. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 


©. A. HART @& CO., 














2E3I |BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D., 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Bible Study. — Teacher Training, 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER NEEDS: 
1, Knowledge of the Bible, not merely of detached portions of the Bible. 


2. Knowledge of the principles and methods of teaching. 
How shall these needs be supplied ? 
The answer is, by Pp 
J 7 
The Bible Correspondence School. 
What ‘has been its History ? 

Beginning in November, 1883, with 5.000 members, it has increased every year until im 1888 it had 10,000 
members, studying and reciting under 600 Presidents. Among these are many of the most eminent ministers 
and Sabbath-school workers in the United States and Canada. These thousands testify, out of their own 
Sxpectenes, to its value and helpfulness. In raps f places it has aroused a new enthusiasm in Bible study. 


sheers thousands for the responsible office of Sabbath-school teach Has pr ted many revivals of 
oa ion, It receives the endorsement of The Sunday School Times. 


How can the Bible Correspondence School be Organized ? 


1, Isolated members study at home and repost directly to Philadelphia. 2. The best way is for each 
church or Sabbath-school to appoint a Local President of the Bible Correspondence School, either the pastor, 
superintendent, or a competent teacher. He secures.the nameg of all the teacherg and promising scholars, 
and all the congregation sufficiently interested in Bible study ry join the Bible Correspondence cs. These 
names are enrolled and forwarded to Dr. Worden 0 reco them in the General Roll. @ President 
reports at the end of the term the standing of each ’member. 


‘How is this Work Carried on? 


The President can carry on the work: 1. By holding meetings each week. (This is by far the best way, 

Often the teachers’ meeting takes up for six months the studies 0 . a Correspondence School instead 

of the Sabbath-school lessons. here meetings cannot be held, the President encourages mem 

study at home, and write monthly the answers to the Test Chenttens, which afe given in each pamphlet. 

These are corrected by the repent each month and returned to their writers. 3. Members without writing 

answers to questions, study at h Many pursue the school as @ course of Bible reading preparatory to the 
The Bible Jo Oerrespomience School adapts itself to all possible cases. 


International lessons, 
Does the Bible Correspondence School give Certificates ? 


att Annual Certificate will be given to all members attaining a grade of seventy and over. All who 
lete, a honor, the entire course of study, will receive a Diploma. The first diplomas will be awarded 
ay, 1 


What are the Qualifications Required for Membership ? 


Belief in the Scriptures and a desire to study them. 


When Should Members Organize and Send in their Names ? 


The next term begins November 1, 1 now ready to enroll mem) once in 
church and school, and avoid the great real ts in ber. 

all denominations, are welcome to membership. Please send dues either by P. O. 
notes, or checks, not in postage stamps, 


What is the Expense? 


nse to each member of schools of five or nore, is fifty cents, which entitles the member to 
to the text-books. To isolated members, seventy-five cents each, 


JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D., 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














in 


onan becahip and to 


bers, 
All Sabbath-school Dereon mad Bitio students of 
money order, postal 


Goloen texts: 


Something which the Merger scholars, at least, 

will appreciate, is the a of Golden Texts for 1389. 

There are anaes Soe - 5 inches), and upon each 
en Avy 


page are three gol n large, clear t: The 
eaves are turned u 7c a brass , and @ whole 
device is suspend by a colored cord. Printed in 
red and blac 


upon light-blue r. Sing) 
“ten cents; five or Bee hg eight cen Cents each 4 fifty oe 


more, seven cents _— 


Tre-lessor Koll: 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll gives the full text 
of each lesson of the year, and also the Golden Texts, 
has is een gig ay mee in two colors. Whena week 


Kot 


ie copy, fifteen cents: five or 
; fifty or more, ten cents each, 


he leaffor that week is turned u 
enious wire pen er, and takes its place bac 

the other leaves. 
more, twelve Ses 





Of the International Seater eee Lessons, with both 
the ee and the Revised @auk given in full on 
opposite pages. A little —_ 344 inches, 160 pages) 
containing all the lessons of 44 year. It is printed 
on a ty Y paper and neatly bound in cloth, with 
side stamp in color and gold. Justthe thing for those 
who ' to look over the lesson at odd minutes, 
Choice enough for a gift. to teachers or scholars at 
Christmas. Single copy, twenty-five cents; five or 


more, twenty cents 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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TEACHING AND ‘TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, 
“Teaching and Teachers,” sent to him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 


return it, paying the cost of return postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may 
simply say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of “Teaching and Teachers” 
for examination. One copy, $1.00; five or more copies to one address, sixty cents each, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


After looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or 


Beri an o Vr. 
SBRArTLESORe| 
Sent 


HOOK&HASTINGS 


iiders, of the Grand in "i aa Temple 
Church, Brook- 
usic Hail, Cinctanat, and of over 1,4 


CHURCH ON S 


new y part of ol Panvon Onoave att at m dy 
ae ood Shae ae roe 


wha Cincotang tod coni 
IRCULARS and 









ers are sevntea to roapply tou tou 
with our 

ay yl furnished 
n 


on 4 








QPTICON 


gust 


TEREOPTICONS AND MACIC LANTERN 


rd the ben and chea) ee nny meade 
and are STN Se iL ie or POPULAR TLLUSE pS whi 
when managed. LL, asthe giving of PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS avery 


PROFIT A Bir BUSINESS, 
yy an et P-vIEWS ietaratinn aver subject of Art, Seienee, History, 


a3” SEND for our 152-page illustrated catalogue free. 


McALLISTER, M't'g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


Travel, 





MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS for Heme 
Religion, 











a 
Great installment offer. Send for 
po poeeayae | ms Ms Mailed free 


CORNISH, & COo., 


ORGANS|""!*Fis.c0:., v.+ 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bu» 
DETT Oxnean Co., *Timited, Erie, re 


THE VERY _BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
conceivable use. Catalogues 


CORNISH 
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WHEELER 
20 rr eahingsen | st, {= 88 E. Lake sh 
Boston, Chicago, I 
25 and 27 N, 13th Ste Piladelpiia, > 
BELLS. ::: Best quality for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, etc. ral warranted 
rite for Prices. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN BUSSN & Ti¥rtT. f Rap ag Obie. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 











arene and desire fashionable 
wr © at reaso 
riees ask your stationer for 
ion Linen 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep the™ 
send 3 two-cent stamps fot 
our complete samples 1} 
paper representing over 25 




















Postage is 16 cts. per varie which we sell y 
intubgheas' Wea con ine! 

P hiladelphia, Pa McShane Bell F d CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | Zzpress often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Bostoo 
Finest Grade of jntete satisfaction Gosranteed,o rooeale. i EST by the 

or skied iv 
"StS BhORs Bellcore, ae. see ee a ceo: Sie aed eee 
Be BROS. Md. H. MeSH co. a. J and envelopes, with prices 
ustrated Baltimere, No. 26 South 2a Bt. Pa auinber of shee sr of of sheets bot oy AL sent on ss ofl 
dl 





She Gunday Scheel Times intends te aduhit only Stverteement mes are remsmeriby, _Ghould. & P Toenen thd nar sement cf» party met ia geod stending be inadvertantly inserted, 

















